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Folk said, “Of his sprinting he need not be vain.” 
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Nothing from us. . 
ie Public. 


LEEDS. 
Burns, 28a Barclay 
trect, off North Street, 
3, Writing on. the 8rd 
ebruary, 1910, says:—‘‘I 
ve used Dr. Tibl y Vi- 
ov aboot seven years. 
ere isu large tamily of us, 
ven iu wii, My busband 
ould not do without it and 
vy eldest son has got a very 
i job und is out all sorts of 
. He always has a 
Vi-Cocoa about 5 
‘clock inthe morning. We 
i fnd it very nourishing, 
id it does the little ones 


ver use any other.” 


YORK. 


‘ra. Prest, 101 Suther- 
1 Street,’ The Mount, 
|, writing on. the 6th 
ruary, 1910, ~ays:—‘I 
» used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
‘ for four years, and find 
‘ce best of any [ have 
tisid, My-husband and I 

‘all our friends there is 
to be compared to it.” 


-__—— 


HULL. 


E. Woodcock, 68 
eck Street, Princes 
uc, Hull, writing ou the 
february, 1910, says :— 
‘er using Dr. Tibbles’ 

vou for upwards of two 
| find it not only a cure 
ugestion, but a preven- 

[ alvars take a cup 

ach and sn; » and 
ery beneficial,” 


-TTERING. 


C. Champion, 108 


Street; ettering, 
on the 2nd February 
iys: “T have us 


tles’ Vi-Cocoa now 
years, and during 
‘oe have found > no 
it." I always have 
‘ove going to bed, and 
the very severe wea- 
° tound it very bene- 
‘ore going out in the 
‘vs it has an effect 
~ystem no other I 
dcan give. I shail 
recommend ‘Vi 

iny frionds.”” 


Remarkable Letters. 


GLASGOW. 


Mrs. Howitt, 27 Govanhill 
Street, Govanhill, Glasgow, 
writing on the 9nd February 
1910, says:—‘‘I haye use 
Lr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa very 
often, and I think it is very! 
{good. It is muca better for 
\chitdrem than tea and it is 
very nourishing. 


NORTHAMPTON. 


Miss W: Frost, 41 Victoria 
Road, Northampton, writing 
on the 7th February, 1910 
says:—‘‘ Having now use 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa at 
breakfast and supper for over 
four years I can truthfully 
state how beneficial it has 
proved tomy health. Before I 
tried Vi-Coooa I suffered very 
much from sleeplessness, and 
consequently felt tired and 
languid in the morning, and 
could not fiz my mind upon 
my work. I now have no 
trouble.crom this cause, and 
feel suret at my recovery ia 
due to Vi-Jocoa. I may add 
that I have tried several 
others, but have.found none 
to equal it,” 


LEICESTER. 


Mr. L. Fox, 55, Winifred 
Street Leicester, writing on 
the 3lst January, 1910, says: 

|} —‘' I have used Dr, ‘libbles’ 

Vi-Cocoa for. a long time, and 
I find it very beneficial. 1 
have recommended it to many 
friends, which found it the 
same. I have tried others, | 
but find none to come up 
to Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, so 
shall continue to use it.’’ 


SALFORD. 


Mrs. J. Roberts, 9 Clare- 
mont Street, Salford, Muan- 
chester, writing on the 3rd 
February, 1910, says:—‘‘I 
have used Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa for the, past seven| 
ears, I think I ought to 
lee the value of its worth. | 
I have tried all others but 
have found none to equal Vi- 
Cocoa, Both my husband 
and I useit, anl he says he 
never felt better in his life, 
and I am glad to say I have! 
never been ill since I fist | 

| started using it. I certain'y | 
{shall recommend anycne to | 
| try.it who wants a real good 
beverage.” 


TOTNES. 


Mr. E. J. Fletcher, 3 
Brooklands, Bridgetown 
Totnes, writing on the onl 


February, 1910, says:—‘‘I 
have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa for over six years, and 
I find there is nothing on the 
market to compare with it. 
I have proved it to sustain 
me ‘while working in the 
quarry all day better than 
anything else. I always re- 
commend it wherever I go.” 


—— 


sa 
| of 


BISHUP 
AUCKLAND. 


Miss M. Taylor, 5 Railway 
Houses, Eldon Lane, Bishop 
Auckland, writing of the Ist 
February, 1910, says :—‘‘ We 
have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa for a good number of 
an and find ita splendid 

verage.”” 


TEIGNMOUTH. 


Miss A. E. Nurse, 6 Varne- 
park, Teignmouth, writing 
on the 4th February, 1910, 
says:—‘‘I have known Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for many 
years, and consider it a most 
excellent drink for old people 
and children,” 


-| powers 


a 


BURY. 


Mrs. R. Henderson, 80 
Hurst Street, Bury, Lances., 
writing on the 2nd February, 
1910, says:—‘‘I have used 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for 
about ten years aud am never 
without it in the house, 
because we like it better 
than any other, and find it 
very nourishing and sus- 
taining.” 


ST. HELENS. 


Mra. Cresswell, 54 Oxford 
Street, Cowley Hill, St., 
Helens, writing on the 31st" 
January, 1910 :—‘‘ This time 
last year I hada bad attack 
of indigestion and nervous | 
depression. I got 0 weak I 
used to imagine I was falling 
when I cume down the stairs. 
I began to take Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa regularly three 
times a day, an‘l L am better ; 
than I have heen for four 
years before using it. I had 
always a heavy feeling and 
never satisfied. I hive told! 
a number of psople about 
Vi-Covoa,” 


WARRINGTON. 


Miss P. Miller, 12 Nora 
Street, Warrington, writing 
on the 8th February, 1910, 
ys:—‘‘ As a constant user 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for 
tho facil Sve years, I have 
much pleasure in writing 
these few lines to say that I 
would never be without it. 
I suffered with indigestion 
five years ago, and whe I 
went to the Doctor’s .or a 
bottle of medicine he told 
me to use Vi-Cocoa, as it 
would Ley my food to digest, 
so when | got home I sent 
for a tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa which did mea lot of 
good, and I am taking it to 
this. day as I could not do 
without it,”” 


RADCLIFFE- 
ON-TRENT. 


Mr. E. J. Wright, Rockley 
Villa, Radcliffe - on - Trent, 
writing on the 2nd February, 
1910, says:—‘‘I 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for the 
past eight years, and have 
found it most sustaining. I 
have a cup every morning, 
and can say I find more 
strength and sustaining 
in Vi-Cocoa than 
anything else I know. I 
may also say I often have 
a cup at nights, and find it 
vory beneficial after a hard 
day’s work. I strongiy 
recommend it to all persons. 


I sha!l certainly speak well of | 


it to all my friends.”’ 


BERMONDSEY, S.E. 


Mr. J. Delany, 44 Flockton 
Street, Abbey Street, Ber- 
mondsey, 8.E., writing on 
the 4th February, 1910, says : 
—‘ According to my_ idea 
Dr. 'Tibbles’ Vi-Cccoa is the 
best. I have used it for this 
last nine years. When I was 
going to sea as a seaman | 
used to take a couple of 
packets with me, asl found 
it as a very good thing in the 
winter, I always used to 
have a cupful betore I went 
on watch, and it is a splendid 


have used | 


BEDFORD. | 


Mr. G. Newman, 88 Mait- 
land Street, Bodford, writing 
on the.2nd February, 1910, 
says: ‘‘I have now used 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for the 
last fe~ vears, and found it 
has done me a great deal of 
good. Having occasion to 
go out early in the morning 
I find it warming, nourish- 
ing, and sustaining. I have 
tried others, but have not 
derived such benefit from 
any as from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa.”’ 


LANCASTER. 


Mrs. Holliday, 9 Devon- 
shire Road, The Greaves, 
Lennastet meg oe the 

ebruary, 1910, says: 
“T have used Dr. Tibbles’ 
Viocoa for the last four 
years. We like it better 
than any other, as we think 
it is more nourishing and 
sustaining. ~ 


} 
| PATRICROFT. 
Miss G. Tibble, 102 New 
Lane, Peel Green, Patri- 
croft, writing on the 7th 
February, 1910, eays: ‘I 
have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa for over three years. 
I tried all kinds of cocoa 
before trying Vi-Cocoa, but 
they all seemed to disagree 
with me, but I am pleased t» 
say Vi-Cocoa suits ne, never 
causing the least sickness or 
biliousness.”” 


NEWINGTON 
CAUSEWAY, S.E. 


Mr. J. Appleby, 52 Unicn 
Road, Newington Causeway, 
|S.E., writing on the 28th 
January, 1910, 


Cocoa both as a beverage and 
as a medicine every time I 
have suffered from a cold. 
have strongly recommended 
it to my various landladies 
durin 
|travelling, and as in m 
| particular line of business 
Case stayed at over 100 
different places. 
‘it far above any others I 
| have tasted (absolutely stands 
alone), have known cases 


thing for keeping the body | where with carefil treatment 


warm, in fact, if [ had not a 


| enp of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
with me, andone of my mites , 


had some, I would have given 
my hot rum for it as it cannot 
be beaten, and 1 ugly 
recommend it.’”’ 


atr 


of the patient and plenty of 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa to 
relieve influenza, and TE can 
honestly assure that we'are 
never without yo at heme. | 
also find it a tunic for s'ecp 
less nights.” 


CROYDON. 


Mrs. Pike, 38 Lower Church 
Street, Croydon, writing on 


‘CAMBERWELL, 
S.E. 


the 5th February, 1910,says:| , ir. M. W. Mos:, 143 
—‘*T have used Dr. Tibbles’ Albany Roal Camberwell, 
Vi-Gocoa for this last twelve | Poa Nong ot the te 
pars, and I find it doos.me a! | peered ; we ies a, 
ot of good. I am suffering ; ieeeta fos as at ME 


froma weuk, heart; it seems) ~\"\° ; 
to put new life into me. 1 | Ye'rs and can troly say that 
have a nincpenny tin every | I um Gaining strengtic from 
week.”? . the same. 


SHIRLEY. 


NORTHAMPTON. 


Mr. F. W. Spencer, 49) Mrs. J. Loweth, 27 Hi 
Clarendon Road, Shirley, | Street, Kingsthorpe, North- 
Southampton, writing on the! am;ton, writing on the 7th 
7th February, 1910, eays:— | Vobruary, 1910, says: ‘1 

I have almost tried all have greut pleasure in writing 
cocoas on the market both | about Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
here and in other countries, | which I am sure has been 
and without fear or favour I/ tle making of my wife. 
must acknowledge that Dre/ Before being advised «boat 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is the best | it, she was every little wiile 
to my way of thinking ; 1| being run-down, but since 
fact, I am never without &/she has taken it, «bout two- 
tin of it in my household.” | and-a-half-years, she has, 


‘ been better and brighter in 
TORQUAY. 


herself. -I may say the tirst 
thing we have in the home is 
f Vi- < 
Mrs, Pomeroy, 8 Thurlow peheoe 
Terrace, Torquay, writing on 
the 5th February, 1910, says: 


eee T have used-Dr. Tibbies' | GLASGOW. 


Vi-Cocoa for over twelve| Mr. W. Edwards, 16 
years. hal a very bad! Robson Street. Gowa chill, 
| Muess and was advised to try} Glasgow, wrisinz on the 


| 


siys:—‘* 1], 


have used Dr. Tibb'es’ Vi- | 


1, 


the course of my, 


I consider ! 


Vi-Cocoa, and I found it done | 21st Januar 


me a grat Ceal of good, |** De 'Tibb! Cocoa i 
for [ could not sleep. My? worth its weizit in gv 
nerves were very bad, but is one of the b fon 

Dr. Tiblles’ Vi-Cocoa soon ues aites a gat crys 
put me. right, and I have work. TP have aedst ay 


used no other since. I have severa yesrs.  Lhave rev 
recommended it to all iy | mended it to several of m 
fri mls for nervous debility.”’ | friends.” 
SS EE IE LG SEL IY, BEF SST ST 
KOLA: Of extraordinary sustuning pro- 
perties, preventing undue tatigue or 
exhaustion alter strenuous we bh 
MALT: Rich in digestive power : 
assimilates other foods. 
HOPS: Soothes the nerves, acts uo tome. 
and promotes healthy seep. 
COCOA: The valuable properti:s of th: 
finest cocoa are well known. 
All these valuable ingredicnts ave com!ened in 


PC Cocoa 


y 


the most perfect Food: Beverage ever in ented 

The Press and Public area prerinors in 
saving: * There is no Cocoa like Vi Cove 

Do not ask your grever tes cae ON 
VirCocoa—it makes ali tie oo deren 

livery ewrever sel Viet 
nid i s. ud 1 

Tur. Ta = ..7es - “I u 


ed 


$c 


ho = PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


— 


pO 38 : PS 


. Theré is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SAL 


Biliousness, Sick Head- @ 


S 


«ff gquars £2 


IF YOU WEAR . 
WOOD-MILNE RUBBER HEELS, 
Every pound you spend on boots goes twice as far. 
Prove the economy of Wood-Milne Heels this way— 
Wear a different pair of boots on alternative days— 
w one pair with Wood-Milnes, one pair 

without. 


We'll say nothing about the relative comfort. When 
one pair calls for the cobbler, inspect the condition of the’ 
Wood-Milne pair. Be your own judge and jury all in one. — 


~WOOD-MILNE 
Rubber Heels 


If they really ae Wood-Milne, they outlast four leather 
heels—result is beots keep shape and last as long again. 


ache, Constipation, , SSS 
Errors in Diet—Eat- 
ing or Drinking. _ 
Thirst, Giddiness, 
Rheumatic or 
Gouty Poison. 


Feverish | jn. 

ditions gc. 
ally. It pres 
beneficial in he 
early stages of 
Diarrhoea. 


By the name on the heels shall you know them. 
From all bootmakers. 


~. 


CAUTION. 
Examine the Capsule and 


‘see that tt is marked ENO’S 
‘FRUIT SALT, otherwise you 'T “ MOST VALUABLE TO 


have the sincerest form of flattery. TRAVELLERS, ESPECI/\.Y 
—IMIT ATION. IN HOT COUNTRIES, 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under the heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 

Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All cemmunications should be addressed to the 

Advertisement Manager, ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.0. Adver- 
tleements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's iseue. 


} Peta gd nanos Ge as $s. cass (rem BOX oF OxIE” for Heart Com iaints 
or . or and . Lion ‘8 supply). ou have ary indications o! 
h desntifully Enamellea and | Beart Troubles, auch an. Palpitation, Shortness of 


' ! lated Lamp. Bell, Pump, Spanuers, Vil Can, Re 
Outfit, Pally tyres. ive: cal 
4 \d,and on ten days’ a) ‘al, Four years’guarantee, 
Y have made and gold over 12,000, and have thousands 
. of testimonials iding you will save money 


and get a better machine by writing for my 


have ridden “ Lion” cycles ey ears D from 
Px fit. 2hop Pri: efor ae ogaat Machine is 

as. or more. G8ORGH BBATSON Lion 
Cycle Works Moseley St., Birmingham. 
eg eee a 


“PTIGBR” BICYCLES £3 19s. 64. 
pty want the best low-priced machine on sale to- 


you 
day, write me. Y mee Mab ore ins shop 
.—@. B' TC. Wor! 
Wate ket tata 


FREE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE 
(MUastrated).—Contaiming vuluable remedies for all 
ailments. Write today.— P. W. ‘ Herbalist,” 95 

Cross Boad, Iondon. z 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and 

Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and 

A Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, in 

huudreds of testimonials of complete cures 

sent eealed, post free, two stamps.—P. J. Murray, ‘ 
Bouthampton Row, London, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING.— Novelists. story-writers, 
clergymen and others who require their manuscripts 
typewritten, should send a pokcand for terme to 
whe Mortis, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, 
W. Specia! reduction for long stories. 


ASTROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Days, Business’ 8uccess, Matrimony. Two 
future added, Send birth-date, !'- P.O.—Prof. Gould, 
Butleigh, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. 


SU SELEOLDERS AND ALLOTMENT. 
HOLDEBS wishing to hear of something to their 
advantage are requested to send their name and 
address to Box !, cio Hearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


BLUSHING CURED. -— Doctor's famous 
recipe 1/- order. Testimonials.— H, Stevens (Box 8), 
Tl Baek Piceudilly, Manchester. 


astRo.oay. — Life Horosenpe, Marriage 
Partner described, Money Prospects, Future Rvents, 
Chan &c., accurately told. Send birth-date, IF 
and stam envelope.— Madame Marion, Robertson 
Avenne, Edinburgh. 


LADIES should send stamp for sample of 
dainty new Santtary Towel and Bouklet for the 
Home and Toilet. : 

Manageress, Baldwin’s Herb and Drug Stores (only 
sddypss), 9 Electric Parade, Holloway, London. 
AGBTROLOGY.—Year's Events.—The Pianet’s 

Influe on iny, Murrluge. Send Hirth Date, 

with 1} P.O.—Prof. A.C. Mercury, Llancaff, Glam, 


ROSBS.— Full instructions for the cultivation 
and care of Roses in order to crow them tothe best 
advantage may be found in ** Roses, and How to 
Grow Them,” by Violet Biddle, price 1,2, post free, 
from 4. P. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


Breath, Dizziness, Pains, Tobacco Heart or Fainting, 
allow us to send yous free supply of UXIEN, together 
with our illustrated booklet. Send no stamps. 
Package m lain wrapper.—Tho Giant Oxie Co, Lid. 
(Dept. 6 8. L.), 8 Bouverie &treet, London, E.0. 


VARICOCELL.— Every man suffering fron 
Varicocele ond ita accompanying debility an 
nervous weakness should send for iilostratedctroular 
describing tts successful treatment and cure by the 
only rational and painiess misinoa. No electricity. 
Sent sealed, post tree, two stamps.—B. B. Norton, 
69 & Ww Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


100 PRINTED Ivory Visiting Cards ‘5 lines), 
Wj 20 Labels, 1/-. Agents Wanted. Samples free. 
— Jackson (P.W.}, Printer, Stony Stratfo: 


ak NOW ON SALE. - 


Sold by all Booksellers, or post free for 8d. from C. ARTHUR PEARSON. 
Lrp., 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., from whom a complete 
list of Sixpenny Novels, over 120 titles, may be had ou application. 


ro War 
BEKLY to users of MASON'S COrrES 
ENCE for the SIX BEST STORIES or JOKES 
written on post-card received by us each week.— 
Address to-day, Newball & Mason, Nottingham, 


5/. PACKET OF STAMPS FREE. — Packet 
No. A. 131 contains 55 different (cat. 5/-), includ. 
Pailippines, Jamaica, Servia, German mks, o 
send Id. postage.—Bright & Son, 164 Strand, W.0. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOOGHT; 

call or forward by post; fall ralue per return, or offer 

je.— Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 

oe oxford 8t., Opp. Rathbone Place, London (Eatab. 
years). 


PEACH'S LACE CURTAINS. — CATA. 
UE FREE. LACE CURTAINS, 
CURTAINS, MADRAS 


s 
MUSLIN8, CASEMENT 
CURTAINS, TABLE LINENS, HOSIRRY, LACES. 
8. Peach & Sons, Dept. 142, The Looms, Nottingham. 


STRENGTH: How Lost: How Regained.— 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 
middle-aged men on “* How to Preserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nefve Stamina.” A 
brief treatixe on Nervous Kxhaustion, Losa of 
Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and debility in 
Men.—Sent sealed on receipt of ‘penny: stamps © 
Paries Sora, 8 Gordonholme Dispensary, Brad. 
|» Yorks. : 


HOW TO EEEP FIT.-A “Ons Minute” 
Daily Exercise Card, containing 20 Photographs and 
fall instructiona, can be supplied post free for Nine- 
pine from The ae 18 Henrietta Street, 

ion, W.C. INVB 9d. & EBEP PIT. 


SMALL GARDENS. Gardening is a fasci- 
nating hobby, and many useful hints will be found in 
“Small Gardens and Howto Make the Mostof Them,” 
by, V. P. Biddic. It_may be had for 1:2, post free, 
from A. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


THE RAIDERS, 


S. R. Crockett’s famous mast. rpiece, 
is the latest addition to Pearson’s 
Sixpenny Novels. 


When Writic. 
to Advertise": 


Please ment 


PEARSON'S ¥{tKLI. 


PRICE 6d. 


A FACT. 


Everyone is familiar with those many well-meaning people who are for ever trying some- 

thing new for the good of their health, faddists they are generally and truly called. Also 

we are acquainted with those who have no real trouble of the kind, for many people are 

unboubtedly faddists in the matter of health and sickness. They are for ever experiment 

ing with this and with that. There can always be found someone to recommend any pre- 

paration having an appearance of novelty with a fanciful name. But for genuine sufferers 
—whose serious efforts to cure real ailments are 


NOT A FAD 


—a medicine may be recommemed that has stood the severest test of time and experience, 
has achieved marvellous results, and whose beneficial effects can’ be vouched for by 
thousands of persons in every part of the world. BEECHAM'S PILLS are known to be 
a sure cure for Indigestion, Constipation, and Bitiousness, and it may be accepted as a fact 
that for all troubles connected with the crgans concerned, there is no remedy like 


BEECMAM'S 
PILLS. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


_ 


| °STO 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


INTEREST@~ 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boog Bares. 


No. 1026. 


—_ 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 10, 1910. 


HAS NOW BEEN DIVIDED BY 


IS58G6G Readers. 


Esresep at 


Statiosees’ Hatt. One Penny. 


£5,136—— 


PREPARE FOR YOUR EASTER HOLIDAY BY WINNING A COUPLETS PRIZE. 


POOSSCOSSOSO OOS OOOO OSOSSSO OO OOOOOOOE: 


THIS IS THE IDEA: } 


In the second column is a 
picture together with the first 
line of a Couplet. You are invited 
to complete the Couplet by supply- 
ing another line, the last word 
of which shall rhyme with the 
last word of the line given. We - 
have given you an°* alternative 
second line just to show you how 
easy it is. Now compose an 
original second line and send it 
tous under the conditions below. 


OOS CCOSOSSSSHOHOSHOOOHOOS 


70 OO OOS 0 OOOOO6 0 O006OFOSOOOO 


? 


PPSOSSSHHSSHSSSSOHSSSSOSHHSHOSOOSOOROSD 


THIS. WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In the next column you will find the 


first line of a Picture Couplet together 
with a picture. What you have to do 
is to make a couplet by adding another 
line, the last word of which must rhyme 
with the last word of the line given. 

When you have written your couplet on 
the entry form, fill in your name and 
address in the space provided, cut out the 
entry form, attach to it a postal order 
for ence, and place it in an euelcye 
addressed to the Eprror, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Mark your envelope “Tegan” in the 
top left-hand corner. 

All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
March 10th. Those arriving later will be disqualified. 


Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
must be made payable to C. arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
should be crossed © « & Co.” in the manner 
shown in this example. ~ . The number must be 
written in the space provided on the entry 
form. Where one .O. of higher value 
is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. should be written on 
each entry form. 


All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 


TA bailey aa BA 
a ee \dad if 
a) Bey i: ee 


When Brown made a dash for the 8.40 train 


Example of a second line—anat to be used: 


Folks said, “ Of his sprinting he need not be vain.” 


Of the amount received (after deducting ten por cent.) 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the sendera of the ten 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
if there are more senders than one of a line thus selected 
by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
be divided amongst all such senders. 

The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose 
efforts show merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or noii-delivery of any attempt submitted. 


No correspondence will be entered into iu connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


i 


RESULT OF COUPLETS NO. 23. 


a Up again! Compared with last week, 
K Couplets No. 23 shows an increase in prize- 
money which the successful competitors are 
sure to appreciate. The amount available 
for distribution allows a prize of £12 5s. to 
each of the senders of the ten lines selected 
as the best by the adjudicators. Inaddition 
£40 15s. is distributed amongst other 
competitors whose awards come next in 
merit, The grand total distributed in these 
contests is now £5,136 10s. 4d. 

In Picture Couplets No. 23, which com- 
petitors were asked to complete, the line 
given Was: 


When Brown ventured once as a ghost to 
appear 


The ten lines selected by the adjudicators 
as the best, together with the names and 
addresses of the senders, are as follows: 
Someone threw a “bold” glance, then @ 

‘* Boulder,” I hear. 

W. Beeston, 10 Eastbrook Place, Dover. 
“Iocan ‘tell a white lie,” said a constable 

near. 

5. H. Loxcrettow, 21 Thornton Lane, 

Little Horton, Bradford. 
The footman he met ‘‘ showed him up,” so I 


hear. 
5. S. Saaw, 61 Monmouth Rd., Portsmouth. 
His friends made of him a‘ wise acher,’ I 


hear. 

H. Voug, 164 Grenville Road, Plymouth. 
—That’s the way they “air” sheets in his village, I hear. 
Cc. F, Rowpen, Wycar, Bedale, Yorks. 
The ‘op”’ of the house was “cracked” slightly, I fear. 
A. A. Harrison, 38 Nunthorpe Road, York. 

A “corner man” made his “bones” rattle, I hear. 
M. Duncan, 69 New Road, Ayr. an 

Twas his first and last try at a “ whist” drive, I fear.— 
C. THomrson, 363 Edge Lane, Droylsden, Manchester. 

For “‘ support” to this “ column” I had to adhere. 

E. x apr Ey Genie, a. 

’Twas a red-headed g the spectators Qhought queer. 
Mrs. Breton, 90 Sherwood Road, South Hees, sa 


(List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover.) 


This week we give two entry forms: One or both may he used, If the latter, a postal order for sixpence must accompany each. 


ENTRY FORM. 


No. of Postal Order ..........c.ccsse ccecessescnoee 


When Brown made a dash for the 8.40 train 


I agree to abide by the decision published in “* Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept 
it as final, and I enter only on this understanding, and I agree to abide by the 


printed conditions. 
Signed .......ccsseees 


Con redeesrercessenversecseee® Wor reeceren veces caren cescoecocoee 


“Is Spiritualism a Fraud?” 


PICTURE COUPLETS No. 26. 


Peer OOO ee eae ee dese ceceee reeset eceree tos senees 


A searchin 
by PEARSON'S 


ENTRY FORM. 


Address .......cs00 


Peace ree coe eee eee east errceeee 


AGAZINE. 


PICTURE COUPLETS No. 26, 


No. of Postal Order ............cescsessscessesesees A 


When Brown made a dash for the 8.40 train 


I agree to abide by the deciston published in “ Pearsen’s Weekly” 
it as final, and I enter only on this understanding, and I Sie Pi Mibiee Soike 


printed conditions. 


SASERORCEI RENAE ESTERS UENCE Slgned, ccvevsseessasserssswssesesnniaaensevenisesssmnaeveasaeays 


inquirv into this important questioh is now being conducted 
See this month's issue. 


eI 
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fe World's Best Slories 


Told Week by Week. 


Kitchener’s Scorn. = 


K. i t one of 
the younger officers present asked if he wo kindly sign 
bis autograph on. 8 handkerchief ? Kitchener 
illingly consented a dainty piece of cambric was 
acme him. He studied the handkerchief for a 
moment, and then remarked, with a laugh: “ This is 


Wholehearted naive Jon 
Lory CoLERIDGE was once the bane laff art 


And what a whole it is!” 
-“* Hear, 1” yelled the ‘V: men. “ Yes; 
what a hole!” they groaned. ‘“ What a hole!” 


The Retort Courteous. 
Tue first Lord Esher, who, when President of the Court 
of Appeal, used to keep up a running fire of ‘“‘ chaff * on 


F ta Roland for his Oliver—es 
when & young barrister; in the course of argument; stated 
that mo-reasonab! 


proposition. . ; 

“But I doubt it very much,” said the judge. 

, The youthful advocate, not one whit abashed, replied : 
“T said no reasonable person, my lord.” 

The Master of the Rolls could only gasp: “‘ Proceed, 

sir, proceed,” ag nm 
. His Opinion of Politics. : 
A cOUNTRYMAN was driving eo a lane, when he 
noticed @ man walking along who looked weary. He was 
evidently a gentleman of the better-to-do class, and the 
driver hesitated. At last he said good-naturedly : 

* Want a lift, mister ?” - 

“ Thank you,” said the pedestrian, “I will avail myself 


of kind offer. 
They rode on together, and the farmer essayed to open a 
“ Professional gentleman ?”* he inquired. 


“* Yea," was the reply ; “I suppose you would call me 
a kind of professi man.” 
The farmer , and then resumed: ‘“ Well, you 


ain’t a lawyer, or you'd be talking more’n you are ; and 

‘ain’t a doctor, because you've got no bag; and you 

ain’t a parson, by your Soe ow I wonder what 
urs by 


Tenniel’s Weekly Pang. 

Sm JomN TexnNtet, who recently celebrated his ninetieth 
birthday, drew no fewer: than two thousand five hundred 
cartoons for CH before he retired in 1901. He is 
living in retirement now, and, unfortunately, is almost 
blind The greater part of his work was-done in the days 
of wood engraving. 

“I got my subject on Wédnesday night,” he once said, 
when describing his work, “ thought it out carefully on 
Thursday, and made a sone. sketch ; on Friday morning 
I and stuck to it all day with my nose well down 
on block. The following night the block was finished, 
and by Monday evening I received an advance copy of the 
following Wednesday's paper. But I never 

to nouen the packet. I always left it to my sister. 
Then I would take a glance at the cartoon and receive my 
* weekly pang.” 


Who Paid? 

Jupcr Rentovt, speaking at Portsmouth during the 
General Election on Lord Charles Beresford’s behalf, told 
the following amusing story as an example of “ political 


In Mexico, the Mexican dollar is worth twopence more 
than the Yankee one, whilst in America the Yankee dollar 
is worth twopence more than the Mexican one. ; 

On a certain portion of the border is a bridge from one 

. country to the other, and on each side of the bridge is a 
refreshment saloon. A Mexican started from home one 
morning with a Yankee dollar in his pocket, and, crossing 
the bridge, went into the American saloon, called for two- 
pennyworth of whisky, and received a Mexican dollar as 
ehange. 

He then crossed the bridge, went into the Mexican 


_It'e. an ill widd that blows the March NOVEL MAGAZI 


the | of destruction in “ Amuri 


- @ 


saloon, called for two pennyworth of whisky, and receiving 
a Yankee-dollar as et Gs cakes & 


corridors. 
“Well, my little maid,” said the kindly doctor, “ what 
can we do for you?” 

“T’ve broken my dolly,” said the little mite, “and I 
want to mend it.” 
“' Did anyone send at * aaked the doctor. 
“No,” replied the girl, with a catch in her voice 
—— of the tragedy within, “but I’ve broke my 

y-” 


“Well,” said the doctor gravely ‘but with a merry 


twinkle in his eye, as he led the little girl towards the Pee] 


Ward, ‘I believe the sister can perform an operation on 
it, but we must not let you see it.” . 
The sister in charge thereupon exchanged the doll for 
one as ney like the Aazenged oun in size and complexion 
as she could find, but with sound limbs, and giving the 
child a large piece of bread-and-butter, sent her happily 


on her way. 
Plowden on Peace. 
Mr. ProwpeEn, the popular London magistrate, has 
one complaint to make against the members of the Press. 
They have burdened him, he says, with the reputation of 


slightest pretension to that distinction. 

“ Often,” Mr. Plowden has plaintively confessed, “I 
have sat on the Bench suffering from a violent headache or 
an attack of neuralgia, in a most melancholy frame of mind, 
and have been amazed, when I opened my newspaper the 


Funny Plowdenisms’ !™ 

The unkindest cut of all, however, according to Mr. 
Plowden, was when a certain newspaper boomed him as a 
national peacemaker. It was at a time when Britain was 
drawn into rather a serious misunderstanding with other 
nations, and Mr. Plowden was astonished one day to find 
blazoned over London, “ Plowden on Peace.” 

fd wee ng ae an ee, on Mr. Plowden, 
“ when saw this on placard of an evening 
Whet had I done? What had I said on peace ? een 
mightily puzzled till, arriving at my club, I seized the 
evening paper and saw it reference to a case before 
me that day. It was quite an unimportant case. Two 
sisters had quarrelled over adead rabbit. I had advocated 


On the Rock. 
Somx officers of the United States Navy were once on a 
visit to Gibraltar, and the officer in command of the 
British Garrison Artillery was showing the visitors the 
new big guns that at that time were placed half-way w 
the rock. The Yankees they had as too! 
* So the Britisher held his 


peace. 

The strangers were then shown the galleries, the 
strongest batteries in the world, but the Yankees were of 
opinion that the fortifications of Fort Sumpter were 
equally strong. The officer of the R.G.A. said nothing, 
but he thought much. 

The inspection over, the visitors, accompanied by their 
cicerone, procvedal to the new Mole to regain their vessel. 
On this w lay several huge water pipes about seven feet 
in diameter, intended for use in the construction of an 
underground watercourse. 

“What are those ?’” asked a Yankee. 

“ Those,” said the British officer, “‘ are the inner layer 
of some of our larger guns, the outer parts of which are 
now on their way out.’ 

“Great Cesar!" replied the American, “ is that so ? 
Well, I’m hanged ! n I get back to the States I shall 
acquaint our ident, and should he ever ask me to 
pecure blessed rock, blowed if I don’t decline the 
com 
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being a humorist, when really he has never had the 


next morning, to find some of my remarks headed, ‘ More | _ 


: 
Mancu 10, 1910. 


Tie Odd Corner 

The Editor wilt give one of the famous P.W. pent’ 
to any reader who sends him a paragra: or this 
pete If there és more an one pe a ne a 
ust’, the penknife will be awarded to the reader w' 1s. 
contribution was received first: 


ON A PENNY. 

Fixp the following on a 1909 penny :—The Prince o! 
Wales, fruit and flowers, six D.’s on the head side, ang 
one on the other. 

The solution will be found below. - 


A MATCH PUZZLE. 
Form nine squares with twenty-four matches as sliown 


here, then by removing eight a 
Solution e ° \ 
<2, —— 
CAN YOU SAY? f 
Waar can’t go up the chimney up, | 
Nor can go down the chimney ~ — 
up, H 
Peat can only go up the chimney | \ 

dow’ : 


D, . —— —— 
And ean only go down the chimney down. 
Solution below, 
THE RAT’AND THE CORN. 
Is there were one hundred (100) ears of corn in a bar 
and a rat carried away three (3) ears each day until tha 
supply was exhausted, how long would it take to cary 
them all away. Solution below. 


A LOVER'S DELIGHT. 


e 
Solution below, 


_ SIMPLY TERRIBLE. 
Ax International catastrophe would Skgpen if a necra 
servant when bri ina turkey for dinner drojjcd 


the dish. There would be the: 
Upset of Turkey. : 
Overflow of Greece (grease), 


Breaking up of China. . : 
Deepen of Hungary (hungry). 
And the Humiliation of Africa (the negro), 


MOUSTACHE MUSINGS, 
You can tell the nationality 
Of any man. By olothes?.. . 
Why, no, but simply by the style 
Of hair beneath his nose, 


The German count is known at once. 
By his moustache ? What bliss! 
Taree tay ae anes 
. 8 
: h 
8 
row like t 


In picking out an English lord 
ou’jl never make a miss, 
Because you know he wears his hair 
his lip like 
a t 
= o h 
i 


v 2 


The Frenchman is not picked because 
He dresses like a sport, 
his well-waxed black moustache, 
—That'sbushystr aightandshort— 


To quickly spot a Russian gent 

Is easy quite, I wis; 

For he’s the man whose coarse moustache 
Haaee care 
lessly like 
th is. 


SOLUTIONS. 


ON A PENNY. - . 
Tue King’s hair (the King’s heir being the P:incé 
of Wales), dates and-tulips (two-lips). The six |'.8 
are readily seen around the edge, lifewiee “ ONE’ on 
the other side. 


A MATCH PUZZLE. CAN YOU SAY? 
— AN umbrella. 


THE RAT ANDTHE CORN. 
Ir would take one hundred 

days to exhaust the supp!’ 

of corn, because it caries 

away two of its own e9:5 © 

each journey and only °° 

i of corn. 
A’ LOVER’S DELIGHT. 
A SOLITARY spot, 


NE out of your hand. 


Beat iza “ 
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THE VIEWS OF AN EMINENT LIBERAL, AN EMINENT LABOUR MAN, AND AN EMINENT CONSERVATIVE. 
The Editor of ‘’ Pearson’s Weekly” wishes it to be clearly understood that he holds himself in no way responsible for the views expressed in these articles. 


ROBERT LACEY EVERETT (ex-M.P. (Liberal) for 
Se the Woodbridge division of Suffolk). 

LY one answer is possible to this question. 

for generations past it has resisted every reform intro- 

into this country. 

as" tee cutianchieccnens of the masses, 
Id religious intolerance and bigotry. 
ce at the uely record. . 
In 1807 it rejected a Bill for establishing a school in 
every pari t took more than sixty years to convince 
it that this was what should be. It was not till 1870 that 
provision for schooling for all the nation’s children was 
provided for by law, which but for the Lords would have 

n made two generations earlier ! . 

Between 1808 and 1828 it ten times rejected Bills 
passed by the Commons to remove the disabilities of 
Catholics. 

In 1812 it rejected a Bill repealing penalties for not 
attending ohurch. . 

In 1 it rejected a Bill to allow: Catholics and 
Nonconformists to be married by their own clergy. 

In 1831 and 1832 it rejected the Great Reform Bill, 
which it only allowed to pass at last after William IV. 
had given his written consent to the creation of sufficient 
new peers to insure its passing if they continued to resist. 
Bills They Have Rejected. 

Seven times over they refused to pass Bills sent to them 
by the Commons for admitting Jews to Parliament. 

In 1834 they rejected a Bill proposing ta admit 
Nonconformiste to University degrees. In the same year 
they struck out the rapes in the new ea Law Ast 
allowing Nonconformist chaplains to minister in work- 
house In the next year, 1835, they rejected a Bill to 
make subscription to the Thirty-Nine icles optional 
at the Universities. : . 

Three years later they rejected a Bill to allow Quakers 
to affirm instead of taking oaths. 

They protested against the creation of the Education 
Department in 1839, 

n 1858, in 1860, and again in 1867, they rejected Bills 
for the Abolition of Compulsory Church Rates. 

Four times between 1867 and 1870 they rejected Bills 
for the Abolition of University tests, so striving to keep 
Nonconformists out of the benefits of University education. 

Since the abolition of these tests full half of the honours 
gained in these Universities have been won by those 
whom the Lords so long kept excluded. 

Twice over the Lords rejected Bills allowing Noncon- 
formist services at burials in National churchyards. 

In 1902 they rejected a proposal in the Education Bill 
of that year in favour of a Conscience Clause for all 
Training Colleges. Also an amendment to allow all 
teachers to be appointed without reference to religious 
creed or denomination. 

In 1906 they destroyed the Education Bill brought in 
and by huge majorities in the Commons, to 
establish popular control and to abolish religious tests. 


The Question of Irish Land. 

In 1884 the Lords threw out the great Reform measure 
brought in to allow the rural labourer and the householder 
fn the counties to vote. This was sey ig in again in 
1885, when they allowed it to pass, but only did so by the 
personal intervention of good Queen Victoria. 

The Lords opposed the Bills protecting the voter Ly 
allowing him to vote by Ballot. They defeated these 
three times before allowing one of them to pass, and then 
they limited its operation to one year. So it has to be 
yearly renewed. 

In the last Parliament they defeated a Bill to abolish 
plural voting. 

In a previous Parliament they tried hard to maintain 
the Sale of Commissions in the Army. The Liberal Prime 
Minister of the day, by help of the Queen, got the sale 
abolished, however, by Royal Warrant. 

They opposed the Repeal of the Paper Duty—which 
repeal was to open the way for a cheap newspaper Press, 
But their opposition was swept away in the next Budget. 

With regard to Irish land, the record of the Lords is 
equally bad or worse. The Devon Commission inquiring 
into the state of the tenants revealed such a condition of 
helplessness of the small occupiers there, as had no 
parallel in any other country in the world. At its recom- 
mendation a Bill was brought in in the forties entitling 
the tenants to limited compensation for improvements 
made by themselves within thirty years. 

But the Lords would have none of it, and so the Bill 
was dropped. Within two years came the Irish famine, in 
which a million Irishmen died, and two millions more 
were evicted from their homes and left to die on the roads 
or to take refuge across the Atlantic. 

The Lo jected several other Bills aimed at giving 
the tenants security. Not till 1870 was a great Land Bill 
actually passed ; but the Lords so mutilated it when it 
came to them that the poor tenants got but little relief. 

Need I say more to show that the House of Lords has 
been found opposed to measures for the welfare‘of the 
people during all the last century ? 


Let us g 


Marvellous “spirit”? photographs illustrate “The Realities of the Seance 
Startling disclosurza concerning Spiritualism by Mc. William Marriott. 


MAGAZINE. 


. By JOHN HODGE er ay M.P. for Lancashire, 


I wave been asked to give my opinion as to what the 
House of Lords means to the people, and what good or 
what evil results to the people from its existence. 

I can only reply that the House of Lords may be orna- 
mental, but it is certainly not useful. It is of no value 
whatever to the people. No ee at present results to 
them from its existence, and I do not think that any good 
ever will result. : 

I do not even agree with those who maintain that the 
yeceies rights require to be protected by a Second 

amber, and that the House of Lords is the best possible 
form a Second Chamber could take. 

I shall not discuss the point whether it is the best 
possible Second Chamber because I do not think that a 
Second Chamber is necessary. 

What do the advocates of a Second Chamber say? 
That the House of Lords would act as a brake on the 
House of Commons should the latter attempt to rush 
through hasty measures that have not been properly 
discussed. Now, it is an undeniable fact that the House 
of Commons never attempts to rush through business 
that has not been well and carefully considered. It cannot 
possibly do this. No matter how much a party may 
wish to hurry a measure through the House, it is pre- 
vented from doing so by the antiquated forms.of. pro- 
cedure | a render anything like yndue haste quite 
im ible. : 

t is obvious that if the promoters of a Bill could, 
under the present system, hurry their measure through 
the House of Commons they would certainly do so. Asa 
matter of fact, the promoters of a Bill do their best to 
get their Bill through in as short a time as possible, but 
the House of Commons cannot and will not be hurried, 
and no measure can reach the House of Lords until it has 
been discussed ad nauseam by the House of Commons. 

By the time a Bill has passed through the House of 
Commons and has been approved by the members, every- 
thing has been said, for or against it, that the wit of man 
can say. Now, if there were no House of Lords to go over 
it all again, I do not think there would be any less dis- 
cussion on it in the House of Commons ; there would, if 
possible, be more. 

This plea of preventing ill-considered legislation falls 
to the ground 

The Prime Minister hit the nail on the head when he 


declared that even at the present time the laws are made j 


by a single Chamber. 

This statement may have seemed a remarkable one, 
but it is nevertheless true, and for this reason: If a 
Conservative Government holds office, the House of 
Commons makes the laws and the Upper House, always 
Conservative, obediently swallows everything that is sent 
up to it. Taking the last twenty years, I cannot at the 
moment remember a single Bill passed by a Conservative 
majority in the House of Commons that the House of 
Lords has rejected. During the term of a Conservative 
Government, then, the laws are made by one Chamber— 
the House of Commons, the other Chamber merely 
endorsing the decisions of the first. 

But mark the change when a Liberal Government holds 
office. No matter how carefully and thoroughly the 
House of Commons may have discussed a Bill, when it is 
sent to the Upper Chamber the Peers show it none of that 
tender jet they have ge to the Bills sent up by a 
Conservative majority. It is the House of Lo that 
has to be satisfied then. The Liberal Bill is torn to 

ieces and mangled ; it is lucky if it escapes rejection. 
During a Liberal Government, therefore, it is again a 
single Chamber that must be chiefly considered by the 
Paes of a Bill, but this time it is the House of 

ras. 

What, then, is the use of a Second Chamber that in one 
set of circumstances ignores the wishes of the people as 
expressed through their representatives in the House of 
Commons and reduces the people’s representatives to 
impotence, and, under other circumstances, practically 
abdicates its functions as a Second Chamber ? 

So long as the House of Lords remains as it is, the 
Conservatives are masters of the situation. If the 
cannot stop a Bill in the Commons they have it at their 
mercy when it is sent to the Lords. 

What benefit, I ask, can the great body of the people 
derive from a House that always does the bidding of the 
same party ? 

With regard to the composition of the House of Lords, 
what can a soldier or a scientist be expected to know of 
the people’s needs? As for the merchant princes who 
have been raised to the peerage, it «ill scarcely be claimed 
that their aims are always disinterested, are always 
making towards the good of their workers. 

The House of Lords is entirely out of touch with the 
people, and the only purpose served by it is—not to act 
as a barrier against ill-considered legislation that may 
work harm to the people—but to act as a barrier against 
Liberal or Labour legislation, striving for the people's 


good. 


By Sir WILLIAM BULL (Conservative M.P. fer 
Hammersmith). 


Ir is hardly possible to over-estimate the importance 
of what the Hous of Lords means to the people. - 

Its opponents say it is a tyrannical body, that has ne 
mandate from the people, and that it ought to be abolished, 
They make no suggestion as to what we are to put in its 
place as a Second Chamber, and I scarcely think there ars 
many well-informed men who are likely to advocate the 
abolition of a Second Chamber. That would be absurd, 
Every civilised country has decided that there must bs 
a Second Chamber, and they have taken our Parliamentary 
system as their model. 

The essential use of a Second Chamber is to check hasty 
and ill-considered legislation. Its object is certainly not 
(what some of its opponents have wildly declared it is, 
to control the will of the people or to check democratic 
opinions, And certainly nothing is farther from the truth 
than to say that the idea of the House of Lords is t« 
op) the will of the people. 

vo man has a greater respect for the House of Commons 
than I myself have, but I must say there have beet 
occasions when that House has ceased to represent the 
will of the nation, 


Safeguard Against Hasty Legislation. 

Within the last fifty years the House of Commons ha. 
sent to the Upper House more than one Bill—instanccs 
will occur to everyone—that has been found, wher. 
referred to the people themselves, to be contrary to 
the opinions of the great majority of the electors. 

The ag elected representatives have ceased te 
represent the people. They have gone astray from the 

lain path marked out by their constituents and have 
followed the lead of one or two men of strong personality 
who have represented only a minority of the great body 
of the people. 

Then it is that the House of Lords, impervious ta 
the clamour of this or that little group, has declared 
that the people themselves must speak, that it is for the 
people, and not for the men who are no longer repre- 
sentative of their wishes, to decide on the question. 

But ig eee there had been no Second Chamber and this 
Bill had me law. At the next General Election 
the aversion of the people to the new measure would be 
made so plain that the succeeding Parliament would 
have to destroy the Act of its predecessor, and after this 
had happened with one or two Acts, nobody would know 
what was law and what was not. : 

The laws of England are not things with which one can 
try experiments, and once a House of Commons is elected, 
the House of Lords is the only safeguard the people have 
against hasty and enperimentel legislation. 

Some opponents of the House of Lords, while agreeing 
that a Second Chamber is necessary, say that it ought to 
be elected, but I am not at all sure that the elective 
principle is right in all things, and the present system is 
the best working idea the country has of getting men 
who are free from bias. The great value of the House of 
Lords to the body of the people lies in its feeling that it 
legislates for all time, and that it cannot be influenced 
by the fear of being swept away on a momentary wave of 
popular feeling. 


Its Impartial Judgment. 
One might draw a parallel between the House of Lords 


and the judicial bench. If each of our judges were elected, . 


what would happen if he gave an unpopular decision ? 
He would be turned out, of course. But surely nobody 
is prepared to affirm that popular feeling is always in the 
right, and if a judge knew that he would be turned out 
for giving an unpopular decision, it would be the end of all 
impartial judgment. 

So with the House of Lords ; it is able to give what it 
honestly regards as the right verdict for the people without 
fear of the consequences to itself. 

Its impartiality is what makes the House of Lords of 
such importance to the people. It stands as a bulwark 
between them and any attempt at mob government ; 
for an uncontrolled House of Commons, dominated by a 
majority such as that which passed the last Budget, could 
easily become the most tyrannical power under which the 
nation could groan. 

I admit that the House of Lords, like every other institu- 
tion, is not perfect, but I deny most emphatically that it 
has, within recent years, used its power against tho 
will of the people or to the detriment of the people's 


The House of Lords, as Mr. Balfour has pointed out, 
contains more men of eminence in the business of law, of 
arms, of literature, of science, and of finance, more men 
who have held great administrative posts overseas, more 
men in daily touch with local business than does the 
House of Commons. 

As for the business capacity of the Upper House, T 
have been in it often, and I must say that the peers 
are much more business-like than the House of 
Commons, . 
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Ir was in the interior of Russia. — The wolves did seam to notice the car «4 
I was sent from our Berlin house to deliver close behind. * 
a motor-car of 80 horse-power to a Ivan tarned or to the highs 
Lomateheff in a remote ¢ of Russia. speed and raced 5 
duty included giving lessons in motor- In a mogient we had reached the herd. Th, 
acing to his intelligent coachman, Ivan: car fluctuated from one side to the othcr— 
Daring this business the winter evenings came must have gone over more than one body—;;, 
on with unusual suddenness. the next minute we were in front of ti, 
I was very comfortable where I stayed, and « wolves. Ivan steered round. : ; 
uite at home amongst the Russian e. I stood up and looked at the wild aninia}:, 
Phe officials of the Prince were all well-educated r appeared rmuch taken by surpri-., 
men, t ana ate, and we were soon how = and as ong 
the best of good friends. The German writer, CHARLES PAULI, nerrates the following thrilling account another down. Many were on the 
But for everlasting snow we should ; FS ie Russia. od ground, and as the huge mach again 
have been able to have got about—the one of an experience eopest at them fied frightened. But this \.: 
thing needed to have made my visit a pleasur- . not of any to them, : 
able memory. (ne day Ivan asked me whether I would care | The eign ‘were coming nearer with yeogle of the village Ivan steered again throt the herd, turning round |; 
to accompany him to the nearest town, where he had some | who had sent by the landowner to look for us. ; death-bringing car, and, like a shepherd driving his she), 
business to transact. He intended to ride in the motor. “ Alread: hear their voices. They shouted -to | got them together ins heap. 
- The snow was now so hard that a carr which | us. The driver gave another glance at the coming Sats, With a loud, triumphant shout he pointed to the seve 
would otherwise bave required four horses to pull it along | then he relaxed his hold of me and put both hands on my before him, and then raced again over them, bringing th: »,, 
could go with one. There was no'danger of breaking | throat. Then I seemed to know why he wished to push me with safety for us, under the wheels of the ci. 
down with motor. off the sledge at the laet minute. He didn’t want a witness | Bodies were soon =e directions, but there were 111 
“But the wolves?” I asked. ‘ What about them? I | of what he done. I knew I had to fight for my life, and | enough for Ivan. he saw a wolf he wanted ;:; 
hear there are a great many this year.” I put my knife in his arm. life. Then he cried out : 
Ivan laughed. : * He cried like a shot tiger, looked at me, glanced at the Pp Neg Rare eye Bang octal gag c 
“We have no need to be afraid of wolves in a motor-car,” approscking lenis, ve & , and then jumped down | dgnger of the wickedness of the and of the hunsiy 
he said. among the wolves. I saw pian fail. How they clutched at | wolves, when I saw one after the other of the poor chiliicn 
I consented to go with him. At four o’clock we drove off. | him! Then I deepest senseless in the arms of my father, i up as booty to the beasts, I vowed to have revenge: and 
It was a clear, cold day, with everything looking close at | who was on one of the first sledges.” wolf I could ever reach with my gun. 


hand. A real Russian landscape, not a hill or honse in sight, 
the whole scene looking like a huge body wrapped in a windiog 


sheet. 

Ivan’s business in the town was soon over, and he had 
<4 Scredletere : peculiar ee ti Hi t 
; t is a ure. He can ge 
as drunk as an Austrian duke, and yet know all the time what 
he is d When we left the town to return home it was 
one o’clock in the morning and very dark. At half-past one 
the moon was shining out bright and clear. 

I looked at Ivan. He seemed anxious. 

“Tyan,” I said, “ you must drive quickly. When it is light 
oy eer dangerous light or dark,”’ he red 

“* Wolves are always , or .” he answered. 
r wae about the same time of the 


“TI know — 

year—the v ur.” 
“What wan bere?” T caked. boa out, man.” 
“Hum! I don’t like to speak. I tell you the story 


you will understand.” 

“ You had better tell it now, Ivan. How long ago is it?” 

“Let me see. I must work it out,” said Ivan, making a 
pause. ‘I was a boy then, about nine, and now Tam thirty- 
seven, 80 it must be twenty-eight years ago. We were seven 
children on one sledge, only a few pieces of wood over it. 
Rig, ecg receding wee hss Geen es Dende pee Oe to 
vaccinated. 


“ The landowner of our was a harth, stern man, and 
poked im mine ot Woe . There were two girls from 
the blacksmith, the boy of the jobmaster, a boy and a girl 


of the second groom, my sister and I. We were all children 
from seven to nine, in the care of a sulky, savage driver. 

“In the town everything went well, although we had to 
wait a long time, because the driver had a hun different 
orders to execute. It was late before we started home. We 
had no motor-ear, only a horse on the sledge—a fine big horse. 
We came along all right and were not afraid. en we 
heard very far away low growl that filled us with terror 
and dismay. 

“T can still see the white look that came into the driver’s 
face. I remembered it long, long years afterwards, when I 
better understood the condition we were then in. Before us an 
endless, hopeless journey ; behind us, the wolves. What 
chance had we? The horse could have been one of the best, 
but it could not be able to keep up the pace. The wolves 
were behind our sledge. Then the chase started. 

“ The horse raced for her and our own lives. It did not need 
the whip ; it went as fast as ever it’could run, and soon put 
a good distance between us and the wolves. But the way 
was long, and on turning a road they reached us at last. The 
first one that jumped on our sledge we beat off with sticks. 
I believe our shouting frightened him more than our sticks, 
but we could not drive him away. He was running along on 
one side, looking out for a convenient moment to jump back. 
He was not alone; others came to him with red tongues 
han hungry out of their mouths. They tried to jump on 
the s' and at the neck of the horse. 

“The first one, the biggest and strongest of the pack, 
reached the horse and jumped at herthroat. Then at that 
moment the driver turned round. 

“*God be with us!’ he cried. ‘“‘Better one than many 
—pray for ry souls |’ and he pushed one of the children— 
a small girl—from the sledge. 

“We cried in horror, but the cry of the poor, sacrificed 
child was still more awful. We only heard one shout, then 
tho little body was covered by the wolves. The sledge raced 


on. t 

“ For a while the driver tried to save himself and us throu, 
the strength of the horse, but the tension had reached the 
highest pitch. The craven tured round and threw a new 
victim amongst the animals, although we pleaded and cried— 
all our prayers and tears had no effect on him. I never could 
enjoy my life properly with the recollection of that awful 
night, and I can never get rid of the thought that six small 
and unconscious children had to die that I might live. 

“T see mysclf sitting on the sledge among my comrades, 
behind us the wolves, with the driver on one side, throwing 
one child after -the other to feed them, till only I was left. 
I determined not to die without a struggle. opened my 


knife. 
“Tf he were going to touch me I would stab him. Then 
lights were seen in the distance, and the report of a gun. 
driver got hold of me and wanted to push me from the 


“¢ What are you doing?’ I cried. ‘Don't you see they 
have come to save us?’ 

“The wolves began to hang back, but still the man held 
me with all his power. Again he tried to push me off, but he 
poald,not, for he had to hold the horse with one hand now. 


At this very moment we an awful roar quite near. 


“ The big pack,” said Ivan. 


The moon was quite high and flooded the fields with 
t. We were right out in the open country. In spite 
Quick, quisk 1 T ahouted, for the story I had jast heard 
* Qui ick |” lor 
did not str : te meet with wolves. 
To my curprise Ivan turned the handle to slow. 


“T should like to learn,” he cried, ‘* how the beasts are 

disposed to motor-cars, whether they 
t.?? 

He continued to drive slowly. 

“Tvan,” I shouted horrified. He did not hear. He stood 
up, looked out of the window, and listened. During this good 
chance I tried to get hold of the wheel, but as soon as he saw 
my intentions, he hurried to sit down again. 

** Bah!” he shouted. ‘‘ Can’t you see there is no danger ? 
How can they reach a vehicle which can go quicker than a 


train?” 

He gave a sarcastic laugh. 

** How could they jump at us in a full race? The windows 
high, the glasses nearly two inches thick. 
What are you afraid of 2?” 

“TI am not afraid,” I said feeling rather nervous all the 
same, “ but I think it silly to ask for danger here.” 

He was just going to answer when a horrible howling sound 
made him stop. 

Close behind us we could hear the wolves. I shivered 
and pulled my revolver out of my pocket. 

Ivan also shivered, and I saw how he crossed himself. 

Then he pulled himself up. 

“Tho fright of the wolves!” He laughed. ‘ Nobod 
is quite free of it in Russia. Are we not safe here? If 
the wolves were chasing behind us they would have reached 
us long ago. They are afraid of the car! What do you 
think—if we wero sitting on a sledge with the quickest horses 
how we would be obliged to fly—and how we should b‘ess 
our luck if we saved our lives.” 

“ But I don’t feel safe,” I answered. _ 

He smiled, but soon afterwards he shivered again and 
stared out of the window. 

Then a dark shadow passed. 

“Have you seen it?” he whispered. “ That is one— 
now they will soon all be here.” 

But he made a mistake. 

They did not come so soon. It took a long time 
before we heard them again, and then ie’ were quite close. 
I looked out. I could not see anything, although I had dared 
in spite of the cold to put my head out of the window. Tears 
came into my eyes. The sharp air—the quick change. I 
thought knives were cutting into my face ! 

“i foe 2” asked Ivan. 

I told him what I had seen. 

“It is we who are the cowardly beasts,” he shouted. “ If 
they are not coming to us we have got to look for them.” 

Saying this, he turned the car to one side so that he might 
see what passed. 

‘“‘ There they are,” cried Ivan, pointing at the grey stripes 
following us about a hundred yards behind. 

At first we could not see them properly, but after a minute 
or two we could see each wolf as plain as to be painted. 

There seemed a great number, but I would not be able to 
say whether there were fifty tq sixty or one to two hundred. 


Some hung their heads to the ground, othera high in the air, 
but all kept the same dame , a 
Ivan looked at them. 


“ They don’t come near us,” he said. “ If it had only been 
a sledge full of children they would have been here a longtime 
ago, but I believe they are afraid.” 

He shouted and stopped the car. ’ 

The wolves came up, but made a halt when they saw the 
motor standing still, and some drew back. 

Ivan laughed loud and long. 

“There you have them,” he cried, ‘‘ there you have the 
cowardly beasts, and yet you were afraid of them. I will 
show you something quite different.” 

With these words he steered the motor right round and 
drove at the wolves. 

I jumped up as soon as I saw his intention, and tried to push 
the wheel out of his hand. But there was no danger, for as 
soon as the wolves noticed the motor going against them they 
turned and fled. 

“Let them go!” I called te Ivan. 
it a sale = ‘il 

van did not give any answer. As if struck by a vision he 
booked sites oS i ag His ve J » his lips 
moved, no outdone, he placed his right hand on 
the regulator and turned quick seal, ie 


“Drive home now, 


“T always kept my word and killed some orery year, hut 
to-day I fulfil my promise to the full. Today I make ny 
vow true. To-day you will be satisfied with me, for eac! «/ 


the poor little victims five, ten, wolves, as sure as my nani 
is Ivan Octowitech.” 


8 like an antique com in the car, and wih 

— i driving it through flying wolves, he seemed! 
ing « real war song. 

I don’t think he knew he was addressing me, he was atl: 

ing to himself, because he did not turn his eye from tlie 

goel, and did iapheyeed —— ~ oo se always 

rivit ightest cro’ ays three or four 

sl aot down at one turn, until the wide arena in 

which the full moonlight was shining was covered with dial 


wolves. 

- Everywhere were lying around us stretched out cr 
crawling ine with Cou tee Still Ivan had no r«1. 
Over and over again he raced behind them. The settiny 


moon made a finish to the horrid scene. By its light uv: 
counted the bodies of over forty wolves. 


® ° * ° s ° * 
He arrai a second hunting-party for the following dav, 
but I felt indisposed to take maths another. ae 
Soon afterwards I received a te! calling me bach to 


Berlin. When I left the district I thought I should not hear 
any more from Ivan. Of course, he promised to write me, but 
promises are worthless. 

But I was surprised to find myself mistaken. After four 
weeks had gone by I received one day a parcel from Russia. 11 
was a great fur that Ivan had sent me, and with it this letic : 

* Do you know them again? They are skins from tl 
three biggest, and forty ears touseastrimming. We hi: 
no more wolves here. They have airy, aang since our 
motor drive. I am sorry I could not have killed them 
all myself, but we did help something that night, |! 


not we? “Tyan, ! 
et 
WON THE CASE. 

PEoPLE who keep noisy dogs in their back gardens 1c 
often a cause of offence to their neighbours, who are «t 
times driven to appeal to the law to suppress the nuisinre. 

In a recent case of this kind which was brought in:o 
court, the lawyer representing the owner of the dog a-hed 
the witnesses how much noise the dog made. 

“About as much as a factory hooter,” respotl.:! 
witness for the complainant. 

“A mere trifle; no more than a canary,” was '!¢ 
testimony of a witness for the defence. 

After a conflict of evidence of this kind, the I:.\r 
cepreennang the complainant arose, and placed on ‘!. 
table a box, from which he took out a phonograph ai! + 
large megaphone, 

“In order to settle the question,” he said, “I !:..ve 
brought the howl of the dog into court. My «liv 
managed to get a record of the noise, which I will 1 
ET object,” shouted 

“*T object,” shou the ing lawyer. “There is 
no evidence that my is the vase of the nly in question.«:, 
su ing it is, that it will not be tly magnified. 

hens would probably have tee ke bead, argumcn', 
but at this moment the phonograph somehow bey)‘ 
work, and a low, dismal howl, rising and falling, 1://°! 
the courts. 

The spectators were convulsed with laughter, and 1! 
usher was about to rush forward to stop the macli. 
when he and all were startled to hear a human vo! 
coming from ¢he phonograph : 

“Lie down, lie down!” it said. “Keep still, n°“, 
Cesar, there’s a good dog. You'll wake everybody 1"! 

It was the voice of the defendant, beyond the slig!'.-t 
doubt. 

“* There is no need for me to sa: 
the lawyer for the plaintiff, and “ 
laughing he got his verdict. 

ste 

“ Waar is the Miller family doing now ?’* 

“The wife is writing poems that nobody will real, 
the daughter is painting pictures that nobody will }''. 
the son is composing plays that nobody will put on |" 
age and the husband is writing cheques that nobov'y 
will cash.” 


anything more,” *:'! 
en the court had dec 


Do you believe in ghostea ? Then read the article on Spiritualism in the March PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 
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> A Little Light on a Subject of 


National Importance. 
By the Editor of “THE SMALLHOLDER.” 


Ar the present moment the smallholder is, apart from 
“the Lords”? and the Budget, the most widely-discussed 
subject in the country. In the near future he will become 
one of the most vital factors in our national life. 

Indeed, whether we are ever to solve the great social 
problem, whether there will be in years to come no more 
unemployment for willing hands, no more overcrowding 
and squalor and slums, no more abject poverty and deaths 
from starvation, but food for all and a healthy and vigorous 
people fit to maintain the traditions of a great Empire. 
will primarily depend upon our ability, as a people, to find 
the correct answer to our question: What is a Small- 
holder ? 

In the King’s English a smallholder is any person who 
cultivates for profit a smallholding, either as an owner or 
a tenant. In size the holding may range from the allot- 
ment, or cottage or suburban garden, to the fifty acres 
or more of the small farmer. 

In law, as defined by the Smallholdings and Allotments 
Act of 1907, a smallholding exceeds one acre and does not 
exceed fifty acres, or, a3 the Act goes on with delightful 
inconsequence, if it exceeds fifty acres must not exceed 
fifty pounds in value on the income tax assessment. 

The Difference in Tenancy. ; 

An allotment is defined by the same Act as any quantity 
of land up to five acres. Smallholdings are supplied by 
County, allotments by Parish Councils. Under this Act, 
therefore, of two men witha holding of five acres each. 
one may be a full blown smallholder, the other a ‘‘ mere ” 
allotment holder, according to the authority from which 
they obtained the land. An allotment holder is always a 
yearly tenant; a smallholder, on the other hand, may 
purchase the freehold of his land. 

Politically, a smallholder has since 1907 come to mean 
a State tenant of agricultural land. He represents, in 
fact, the new Liberal policy of the nationalisation of the 
land and perpetual State tenancies, as against the Unionist 
policy of small owners, or peasant proprietors. 


a aad 


Travelling to town recently with a gentleman who was ve 
little disgusted that people shovli take life so seriously. 
laugh, and below he pictures a few of these people, 


oe. 


rN 


“HURRAH! TIME TO GET UP AND 
WHAT A LOVELY COLD, DARK 
MORNING. WATER FROZEN 
AGAIN, TOO. GLORIOUS !” 


| BULLEM & . 
' TWINGE . 
CEN TISTS --- 


1) a 
eis We 


mM 
5 


I'VE BEEN LOOKING FORWARD TO 


THIS AWFULLY JOLLY MEETING. 


I WANT SOME TEETH OUT AND OON*” 


“SPARE PAIN OR EXPENSE.”” 


mallholder? 
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Because of these conflicting policies we are now on the 
eve of a struggle of such vast importance that upon its 
result will ee the very life of Great Britain as a world- 
power, and the existence of the British Empire. 

Both the great political parties agree that agriculture is 
our most importaht industry ; that it is the source and 
foundation of the nation’s health and wealth; and that to 
maintain a large and prosperous class of tillers of the soil 
must be the foremost aim of Statesmanship. Hence the 
cries in both camps of “‘ Back to the Land,” “ The Colonisa- 
a - the English Countryside,” and ‘‘ The Land for the 

eople.”” 

But though both parties have set out to march towards 
the same goal, they are marching by different routes. 

The supporters of the Liberal Smallholdings Act 
argue, on theoretical grounds, that under present economic 
conditions, State tenancies are preferable to small owner- 
ship. They say that after the small freeholder has been 
helped on to a holding by State aid he will always be 
tempted to part with his land owing to the enhanced value 
offered by neighbouring large landowners, town gentlemen 
qualifying for the position of landed gentry, retired trades- 
men with money to invest and only a quarter living to 
make, and the week-ender on the look-out for his country 
cottage. 

Land Acquired by Treaty or Compulsion. 

Consequently, they argue, as fast as one large estate is 
cut up into smallholdings, other existing holdings would 
be once more absorbed into larger holdings, farms, and 
estates, and so the work would have to be done all over 
again—ad infinitum. 

That is why they rely for their solution of the ‘“ Back to 
the Land” problem on nationalisation of the land and 
State tenancies, for, though few people may know it, the 
Liberal Act of 1907 is admittedly an Act for the nationalis- 
ing of land through the agency of County Councils, which 
are empowered to acquire land either by voluntary treaty 
or compulsion, and may, in their turn, be compelled b; 
the Board of Agriculture to acquire land, should they fail 
to do so voluntarily. 

Again. though this Act professedly enables persons to 
buy land under the County Councils and thus become 
small owners, ‘‘ the scales,” in the words of a Liberal 
protagonist of the Act, ‘“ have been deliberately weighted 
in favour of State tenancies,”’ and “‘ preferential treatment 
has been given to prospective tenants,” with the result 
that only a minute proportion of smallholders have 
ventured to become small owners. 

If anyone wishes to become a smallholder under this 


PEOPLE YOU NEVER MEET. 


He conceived 


“THANKS VERY MUCH, SIR, 
BUT I NEVER ACCEPT A TIP. 
IT AMUSES ME SO TO SEE . 
THE CUSTOMERS’ EXPRESSIONS 
WHEN I REFUSE” 


EXERCISE, THIS. 
WHAT CAPITAL 
LUNGS THEY 
HAVE’; BUT IT'S 
A PITY I'VE ONLY 
TWO OF THEM 
TO MANAGE:’ 


Act he must apply to his or any other County Council, 
stating his requirements and the amount of capital he has 
available for worki If he is accepted as a suitable 
tenant, he is compelled to pay in addition to the rent 
value of the land, a pro rata sum towards the Sinking 
Fund for the nationalisation of the land. In other words. 
though the smallholder (as a class) will have bought the 
land for the State at the end of eighty years, he will go on 
as a tenant for ever. : 

The Conservative party, on the other hand, not only 
oppose this system on account of the inherent injustice of 
making a man pay for what will never be his, but declare it 
to be Bigtly improbable that State tenancies will succeed 
where the i age of private tenancies has failed. 

They stake their faith in a healthy development of 
British agriculture upon small ownerships, and point in 
support of their policy to the experience of other European 
countries. Our severest competitors, they say, in the 
market for agricultural products are Germany, Fiance, 
Denmark, Holland, and Belgium. 

Germany and Denmark's Goldmines. 

Thirty years ago their rivalry was of no account. Then 
their Governments and peoples entered upon a policy of 
reorganising agricultural production. They took for theie 
motto the saying of Arthur Young that “ the magic of 
property turns sand into gold,” and began to create a 
vast number of small owners—peasant proprietors. 

In Germany and Denmark sand has, in literal truth. 
been turned into gold ; in Germany tens of thousand acres 
of heathland are to-day waving cornfields and luxuriant 
market gardens, and Denmark is still tearing dunes from 
the grasp of the sea—at a cost of £30 an acre—and finding 
a ready market for the land among smallholders at £40 
an acre. ee 

A high state of agricultural organisation, say the Con- 
gervatives, does not only aim to bring back the people to 
the land, but to help them at every step and stage of their 
work to become successful. 

That has been achieved abroad under more adverss 
circumstances by means of village banks which finance the 
honest tiller of the land whilst he is waiting for the product 
of his labour, and by the establishment of a perfect system 
of co-operative societies which place each individual small 
“man on the land ” on a level with the powerful capitalist, 
the keen merchant, and the agricultural scientist. 

Meanwhile the first number of a new penny weekly 
paper, entitled THE SMALLHOLDER, will make its appear- 
ance on March 10th. and all those who are interested in 
this subject are well advised to read it weekly. 


ad 
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nting his opinions about railways in general, owing to his having missed his regular train, our artist was a 
the idea that it would be lovely to meet men who would greet misfortune with a hearty 
though, we are afraid, they will be rather hard to find. 


| MY NEW HAT, AND 
DON’T IT.BOUNCE 
BEAUTIFULLY. WHAT 
A JOKE IF THAT BUS 

| WHEEL GOES OVER IT? 


“REALLY THIS IS TOO LAUGHABLE. 

HERE I'VE GONE AND MISSED THE BALL 
AGAIN AND BROKEN MY LAST CLUB. WHAT A.’ 
CAPITAL JOKE TO TELL THE FELLOWS TO-NIGHT.” 


*f you wish to shine as a public speaker, the March number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE will give you 
Now on sale, 6d. 


invaluable advice. 


See “The Making of an Orator.” 


-~ 
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rr Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that Always Pleaded Guiity. 
Smile. Heard at Stratford ( ) Police Court. 
Our Courts. | |: aoe Come Re Cearte ie See Prisoner (charged with assault): “I don’t think I ever 
Dry Humour. ee ee 
Dressed for the Occasion. His Honour Tua fat (to.a witness) at Stockport | The Chairman: Bat you pleaded guil 


sity? 
“ He always dresses like that when he comes to court,” Prisoner: “I always plead guilty, == | I plead guilty 


solici Shoreditch Coun ; County Court: “Speak up, ; | 
ree ; corpo Siemsd who i aig ha cg Witness: “It is 80 dry in this court, I could do with a | now.” 
attire “He looks very different when he is in the City.” | drink.” (Laughter.) | The Fasting Servant. 
5 The Judge: “Shall I the case so that you can | A young servant who sued her mistress at Whitechan. | 
505 ee Th eee go and wet your whistle?” (Loud Jaughter.) County Court to recover wa when asked by Jui. 
A woman was at Whitechapel County Court ordered to ig Acre x uiklg 
id her b Discreet Policeman. |. 2 Bacon why she was sent away, replied, “ Because I wou! 
e Pay an account. She said usiness was a small one,| hen two men were charged at Willesden with fighting | not eat.” (Laughter.) : 
and there was return from it. in the street, a constable said that one of the accused as Judge Bacon: “That is something extraordin.... 


a ~~ 
The ees “Oh, yes, she y: him what he would do if he saw another man carrying his | Servants generally eat more than is for them.” 


and has had insurance money.” ghter.) ._ | wife’s shopping bag. The mistress said that the gi ased to eat her m:. 
Jnage Bacon: * Are fires profitable undertakings in} The Merlatinte And what did you say you would do?” | She thought the girl was ed gave ber  postcar!t, 
Whitechapel?” (Laughter.) Constable: “I did not say anything, your Worship.” write to her mother. 
Forty-four Seconds Out. The Magistrate: “ Discreet man.” The girl’s mother, who said that her daughter was civ.» 
At the Shoreditch County Court, counsel asked a police Complimentary. black bread, asked why she wasn’t given “Christian bri: 


officer: “Do you think that you could tell me how long a 
minute is?” 

Policeman : “ Oh yes.” 

Counsel: “ Well, when I say ‘Go!’ you start and tell me 


(Laughter.) 

Judge Bacon: “You people are 80 jpomtee 

very good bread. (To the mistress.) Di 
?” 


A man summoned at Greenwich for keeping a doz 
without a license pleaded that the animal was a stray dog. 
He asked the L.C.C.’s officer: “ Has my house a side gate?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 


Tt is 
you give her +, 


when a minute has *Go!’” Defendant: “And you walked in withoat knocking ?” The Defendant: “Certainly not. I have the best by ad 
Policeman : (after a pause): “The minute is up, sir.” “ Yes,” said the officer. | obtainable.” 
Counsel (showing his watch): “That is just sixteen The Defendant: “Which any other dog could do.” Judgment was given for the defendant, his Honour s1y'n¢ 
seconds.” (Laughter.) . (Laughter.) that the girl clearly discharged herself. 


Picture Pars. 


WASTE STEAM. 

Arracuep to the side of the 
main fynnel of .a steam-boat a 
narrow pipe can usually be 


g | We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. used on this page. We-cannot unde:. | 
take to return unsuitable paragraphs unless accompanied by astamped addressed envelope. | 
WAFER MAKING. A BICYCLE LAMP HINT. 

Waen making by hand the dainty wafer biscuits which Tne usual oil-lamp on a bicycle is a troublesome ai :':. 
are 20 necessary to ice-cream, a device is employed similar | Preserving its natural lustre demands incessant attentic. 
to the one illus- | owing to the oil which exudes from its base. This (:\.- 
trated. The 


seen, with steam issuing from back can be readily overcome as follows. First see that 14 
ita top. There are two reasons wafer mixture is reservoir is clean, ‘|: 
for the use of this pipe. It | poured into A, A fill it quite full wiin 
conveys the Conga’ en | , , then B is closed : — ig beat 
to the atmosphere when the | - =f tightly over it. avi ly enow 
boiler safctyaaive lifts; and’! noon e Seca are 8 ae the centre ict 
it lets out the exhaust steam | > then placed over wick to goin. Now 
from the various auxiliary | a clear fire and pour in paraffin, au! 
i: ca in the engine-room. , turned frequent- what the wool doc: 

en at sea the exhaust steam | ly, being held} __ Seis absorb pour out agiin. 
is carried to the condénser, but > by CC. When| Finally, put in the wick, previously soaked with paraii.. 
in port it escapes into the air oTHE WAFER = roperly baked, | In effect you have now got a vapour , one which \ill 
through this pipe. the wafer comes easily away from its | With practice, | burn as Jong and better than if the illuminating cil 
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SAVED BY NETTING. 

Town Post-Offices which do not possess 

for letters in their front wall, usually make up for 

this deficiency by having a big red letter-box standing 

outside. Space 

i valuable, 


the offices are 


uently built 
wink a basement - 


and an iron YY 
grating runs from 
the office front to 
the pavement. 
The _letter-box 
rests upon this 
grating. ages 
usy » 
their ete: are 
liable to drop 
letters on the 
; instead of - 
the box, and 
therefore the 
1 authorities 
wire-netting under the bars of the grating; this 
netting effectually stops falling missives from dropping 
right to the bottom of the basement, ° 


Picked Pars. 


Vocalist at 90. 
Admiral Sir W. M. Luard, who is in his ninetieth year, 
sang the National Anthem at an entertainment at Witham 
recently. 


SS N 


Poisoned Pancakes. 

The celebration of Shrove Tuesday by the old custom of 
eating pancakes had a tragic result in Manchester. The 
office staff at Smithfield Market made their own pancakes, 
but the first five men to eat tho cakes were immediately 
taken ili, and two have died. An analysis of the batter 
discloged the presence of arsenic, which had been put in by 
mistake. 

The Black Rose at Last ? 

Dennis Tapple, a hopeless cripple of Savannah, who has 
eked out a bare existence by making key rings, is seeking a 
patent in Washington, U.S. A., for a black rose, which he 
says he has grown as a result of fifteen years’ experiments. 
aacele says he has been offered £100,000 for the secret on 
the day it is protected by patent, but he is awaiting further 


Punctuality. 

For the first time in tile yore Robert Willoughby, a 
Philadelphia motorman, failed to reach his work at tho 
correct time. When his home was visited it was found that 
he had died during the night. The secret of his punctuality 
came to light when his room was inspected. Ranged round 
his bed were thirty clocks of different sizes and makes. 
All struck the our at the same time. 


qr” Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated para: 


an aperture | 


the making of these wafers becomes a simple matter and 
does not occupy much time, 
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FOR ANGLERS. 
A spre device for carrying 
home any fish you may have 
caught is shown here. Take 
the wooden handle of a lard bucket 
and run through it a piece of stout 
wire. Bend it as shown. One of 
the ends should be quite closed 
up, and to this fasten a piece of whip 
cord. Make a loop at the other & 
end of the string so that it can be 
slipped on the wire. When a fish 
is caught the string is passed through 
its gills, and the fish slipped on to 
the wire. Quite a number can te 
carried in this way, many more 
than in the ordinary basket, and, 
moreover, if the day proves blank, 
you have not the discomfiture of 
carrying home an empty basket 
because the handle can easily be 
concealed in the pocket, 


A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 
! 


Ratesaided Hockey. ° 

In order to encouraze outdoor games among the boys 
attending the elementary schools at Tottenham, the local 
oo committee has decided to buy several hockey 
sets. 

Deadly Mutton Bone. 

A mutton bone carelessly thrown out of a railway dining 
car near Vienna injured a little girl named Bohm so badly 
that she died. The parents have been awarded £356 
— against the railway company, and the attendant 
who threw the bone has been sent to prison. 


No Matches Needed. 

The latest American invention is a self-lighting cigarette 
which has its own “safety” match apparatus at one end. 
The ignitor takes the form of a small disc on the cigarette 
paper, and is set alight when rubbed on the cigarette box. 

The self-lighting disc is said to be tasteless and harmless, 
The new cigarettes, it is claimed, can be readily lighted in 
a very strong wind. 


Another Canal for Mars. 

Professor Percival Lowell, director of the Flagstaff 
Observatory in Arizona, has just announced the completion 
by the people of Mars of a new canal a thousand miles long. 
He has succeeded in photogrey nine it. Water, he says, 
has been turned into it, and between the months of May 
and September vegetation has appeared in a part of the 
planet’s great desert where there was none before. 


. 


were used without the wool stuffing, 
——_efe---— 
a pep THE DOORWAY. 

THERE WO! ways exist the danger of a al ofticer 
falling from the open door of a mail carriage te putting 
out the mail-bag 
from = fast train pie 
if the protective 
bar illustrated here 
were not employed. 
The bar slides in 
the woodwork at 
the “side of the 
door. The officer 

ulls it out and 
= the latch, B, 
into the groove, 
C, and this firmly 
fixes the bar acruss 
the doorway. The 
door can easily be 
opened and shut 
because the ring, 
A— attached to 
the door—is larger than the bar, and can be movid 
backwards and forwards upon it. 


Doorkey Danger, 
In the course of a case at the Old Bailey the other ‘Inv a 
detective stated that a key with which a door at Teddin-t 2 
was opened would unlock half the doors in the district. 


The Lost Million. 

Romething like one million pounds had been 1):! '1 
Smithfield Market on frozen meat during the past ye ~~) 
it was stated recently at the meeting of a firm of <.0.0 
American meat importers. 


Incorrigible Dog. 

Fined at West Ham recently for allowing a dog to !)- 1° 
largo without a license, a woman said she had chaiue! it 
up, put straps round its body, and tied up its front |, 
but each time the animal got out of the house, 


One-Sided. 

The inmates of the Hatfield Workhouse complained t!.' 
the barber cut the hair from ono side only of the hoads o 
customers, leaving the other half to be finished by ¢!:¢ 
nurses in the institution, and another hair-dresser is t? 


appointed. 
Storks Blown About. 

The recent high wind was unwelcome at the Zoolosie'! 
Gardens. Most of tho outdoor animals remained secure y 
in their dens throughout the day. ~ 

The storks and the pelicans were perhaps the most upzet 
by os gate. Beng time a sudden gast of wind oiatied 

e former, owing to their’ long, thin legs, were alm 
blown off their fost. . va 

The pelicans, by reason of their huge bills, were constant!y 
turned round like weathercocks by the wind. 
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Werk ENDING 
Hurca 10, 1910. 
ae 
Spenpse called me up on the telephone early 


ning. “I’ve got.an idea fora series of 
oiticloe” said be, “To deal with matri. 
monial , bureaus, and so on. The 


ublic are carious about them at the moment. 

think they should ‘catch on.’ Now, the 
question is, whether you'd be willing to sift 
the thing—master the ins and outs—get 
behind the scenes?” — 

Candidly, the job did not attract me, but 
I make it a rule never to refuse a commission. 

“If you don’t fancy the job,” continued Spender, “I 
can turn Jones on to it.” 

That clinched the matter, as he knew it would. 

“I'm your man!” I responded briefly. 

“The shortest cut would be for you to put your name 
on their books and pay your fee,” he went on. From the 
quaver in his voice I could pan the beastly twinkle in 
his eye. (The editor-in-chief imagines himself humorous.) 

Being the shyest man in creation, as I have already said 
I didn’t like the job, but I tackled it there and then. J 
ran through a directory and found the thing I sought. 

“Madame Ainge. Matrimonial Bureau. Oxford 
Street.” 

I repaired to the address the same afternoon, and paced 
the pavement in front of the house till I succeeded in 
rousing the suspicions of a bobby, whereupon I screwed 
my courage to the sticking point and went in. I had 
resolved “to go the whole hog ’—to enter my name on the 
books, pay my fee, and so get right inside the thing. 

On ing the bell I was ushered into a small business- 
room, where a lady, with the nose of a hawk and eyes 
like a pair of gimlets, was seated at an office desk. She 
bowed professionally, and fixed me through her tortoiseshell 
pince-nez, with the air of a vivisector. . 

“Is it advice or introductions you require?” she 
demanded in a business-like way, as I stood tongue-tied. 

“Introductions,” I replied, taking my courage in both 
hands. - . 

She deliberately selected a key from her chdtelaine and 
roceeded to unlock a gigantic volume, leather-bound and 
[ramtlasped, that lay at her side. 


“Name, address, and requirements, please!" she 
demanded briskly. 

Partially prepared, I reeled off the pseudonym I had 
resolved upon—“ Silas Smith "—along with my address at 
Putney. . 

“ Requrenente! ” she reiterated. 


“ Requirements?” I echoed helplessly, cudgelling my 


brains. 
“What sort of wife are you in want of?” she translated, 
slightly impatient. “Tall or short?” : 
“Medium,” I returned. (Being a short man, I object 
to being made to feel still shorter by a woman.) . 
“Domestic or athletic?” she queried next, making 
jottings of my replies. 
ats Domestic” I pcan with emphasis. : 
“*Good-looking’ goes without saying,” she soliloquised, 
herself replying to the printed question next in order. 
“Dark or fair?” 
“For preference, fair.” : 
“ Now, as regards yourself?” she continued briskly. and 
hooey her pince-nez at me anew. ‘‘ An outline, if you 
ease!" 
“ An outline?’ I echoed, mystified. | : 
She unbent ever so slightly—almost smiled, indeed. — 
“ Bi ical, temperamental], or both! ’’ she explained. 
T took the plunge. 


threw out at me interrogatively. 

“That's about it,” I assented. . 

The gigantic volume was shut to with a bang, and a 
companion one unlocked and consulted. An atmosphere 
of solemnity pervaded the proceedings calculated to over- 
whelm a timid man. 

“T believe,” she announced at length, “I can suit you 
with Miss Myra Bisset. She is not bad-looking—hand- 
some, perhaps, rather than pretty. Then her demands 
are not excessive—chiefly, in short, that the man should 
be ‘brainy’ and enlightened.” 

She was evidently quoting from the book. I gasped. 
The requisite qualifications sounded formidable enough. 

“Will to-morrow afternoon, at this hour, suit you to 
be introduced?” she went on, leaving me no room for 
comment. 

As I assented, she rapidly filled in a card similar to 
that by which my dentist makes an appointment, and 
handed it to me. 

Next day, at the hour agreed upon, I presented myself 
at the Bureau, not without inward trepidation. 

This time I was shown into a minute sitting-room, snugly 
upholstered in crimson. A evade fire glowed in the grate, 
which was flanked on either side by a lounge chair. There 
was something about this alluring apartment—particularly 
about the easy chairs—that made me vaguely uneasy. 

From outside there reached me the murmur of women’s 
vo:ces, and presently Madame Ainge appeared ushering in 
a young lady. 

“Miss Myra Bisset! Mr. Silas Smith!” She executed 
the introduction, and thereupon withdrew, leaving us 
alone. My eyes clung desperately to her retteating skirts. 
Tn that moment I was upheld simply and solely by the 
thought of the “copy ” I was securing. 

Neither was I even remotely reassured to observe that 
™y companion was absolutely unembarrassed. She crossed 
the floor to the hearthrug, thus giving me a full view of 
herself. She was of medium height, but angular to 
“skinny.” Her hair and complexion were straw-coloured, 
tnd there was a mannish cut about her that flouted the 
5.iggestion of ‘‘ domestic.” 

0 my relief she took the initiative. 

“T wonder whether we shall suit each other?’? she 
speculated, eyeing me wath interest. 

I murmured that that remained to be seen. 


When you buy rubber sharee you s 


“ Madame tells me thaf your pro.;ssion—your work—is— 
secretarial,” she observed next. 

I bowed. 

“Then I presume you have brains?” she went on. 
“Madame has already tried to palm off on me two men 
whom I should describe as ‘deficient.’ ” 

“T don't know that I can exactly lay claim to ‘ brains’” 
I warned her. 

“You would not find me desperately exacting,” she 
rejoined, in a more lenient tone. “What has forced me to 
adopt the notion of matrimony,” she proceeded con- 
fidentially, “is really the desire to further ‘the cause.’’’ 

“The cause?” I echoed, all in the dark. 

“Yes, in spite of our best efforts, they refuse to listen 
to a woman,” she pursued in aggrieved tones. “Now, if 
we had a man to represent us, to demand a hearing as a 
right, to insert the thin end of the wedge——” 

ith a shock I realised that the air was thick with 
Woman's Suffrage ! 

“TI couldn't make a speech to save my life!” I inter. 
jected hastily. 

“No need to be anything great or outstanding,” she 
rejoined reassuringly. “You see, they will listen to 
anything so long as it is a man/"” 

“But even were I a born orator, it would be dead 
against my principles!” I protested. 

The canes in my companion’s front was almost alarm- 
ing. She drew herself to her full height. Her eye 
became arctic, her tones witsaring. 

“I took you for one of the enlightened ones!" was all 
she said. 

“T am afraid I am still in darkness,’’ I faltered. 

With a hasty “ good morning” and a slinking apologetic 
mien, I skulked from the room. I found Mednes in the 
outer office. 

“She doesn’t suit?” she asked, regarding me inquiringly. 

“She doesn’t!” I responded with emphasis. “If you 
recollect, I bargained for someone domestic. I am an anti- 
mntcepiss and abhor the entire genus ‘new woman.’” 

“Ah!” ehe ejaculated, as if this were a new light on 
the subject. Then she consulted the oracular volume 
afresh, running her eye down its page. 

“T believe Miss Mayfield might suit!" she announced 
at last, her finger pausing midway. I hoped civilly that 
she might, and she made an appointment for the same hour 
next afternoon. 

I presented myself duly at the Bureau next day, and 
wag confronted by a young lady, to all appearances the 
antithesis of the first candidate. She was soft and round 
and appealing—like a woolly toy lamb—with golden hair 
and china-blue eyes. An expression of deep anxiety 
haunted their depths, and their owner looked as if she 
hadn’t the courage of a mouse. 

She dropped at once into an easy chair, and I took my 
stand on the hearthrug. For a full minute she gazed 
plaintively up in my face, then locked her hands 
azitatedly together and opened fire. 

“I c—came here because I'm in a dreadful fix,” she 
gree tricat If b ing?” X 

“And you hope to extricate yourse marrying ? 
aniendled acily. (She struck ib, as shout the last girl in 
the world who would, of her own accord, have recourse 
to a matrimonial agency.) 

“ That depends on you!" she returned naively. 

Her words and manner stirred me to a great and 
groundless compassion. For the moment I even lost sight 
of the end we both, presumably, had in view. 

“Is there , way in which I can help you?” I 
inquired idiotically. 

“May I ask how much you have a year?” she counter- 
demanded. 

I froze. The brazen, mercenary question burst 60 oddly 
from the artless lips. 

“TI am the possessor of an extremely modest income,” 
I returned coldly. “I explained so much to Madame at 
the outset.” 

Her face fell. 

“Then I am afraid it is no good,” she rejoined 
despondently. 

er blue eyes were fixed on me unseeingly. Then all 
of a sudden she acted on an impulse to confide. 

“It’s this way,” she explained, in a voice that broke a 
little. “My home people are hunting and hounding me 
into marriage with a horrid old man fit to be my father, 
but with money—heaps of money! Now, if you'd had 
as much, I could have told them I was engaged to you. 
Do you see? That would have silenced them.” 

“T see,” I returned drily. 

“Tt's no end of a pity,” she sighed, a flattering regret 
in her tones. “It would have been such an easy 
wavy out of the dilemma.” 

She rose presently, and, murmuring a mournful “ good- 
bye,” made her way out. I returned to the hearthrug. 
My vanity was assuredly being humbled. My fate, in 
plain English, appeared to be to be taken on in default of 
a better. But to pit against this was an experience daily 
widening. At this juncture it occurred to me to speculate 
how much ground my fee was supposed to cover. Might 
not Madame Ainge consider I had already had my full 
pennaworth | I delicately insinuated my apprehension. 

Iadame relieved my mind. 

“We don't guarantee satisfaction,” she explained ; 
“but for your fee you are entitled to four introductions.” 

This seemed to me more than reasonable—generous even. 
I was all the while getting “copy.” So I accepted intro- 
duction No. 3, though beatae warned me that the 
young lady, while undeniably handsome, was “dak.” I 
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° consented to overlook this obstacle, and was 
in due course brought face to face with Miss 
é. & Iris Sproggs. 

Even on the first blush she struck me as 
the typical client of a matrimonial bureau. 
She minced into the room on high heels, 

By jangling with cheap jewellery, 
“I'm afraid I'm late!” she greeted 
me off-handedly, and flashed me a coyuettish 
lance from beneath heavily - tringed 


rows. 

“A lady's privilege!” I murmured politely. 

She looked slightly taken aback, then sank into an easy 
chee nervously twisting her veil into a knot beneath her 
chin. 

“I fancy we're both here to strike a bargain?” she 
observed next, with a 

“That's about it, I 

“Turn about, then! 
flippantly. 

“Oh, you please!” I returned. 

“Here goes, then!” she went on. 
you looks all right. Your coat’s the right cut, and your 
tie’a the right colour. Which things are half the battle.” 

“ Are they? ”’ I asked. 

“ And now to the point,’’ she continued briskly, “ which 
is, whether you've coin enough.” 

“ Depends on what you call ‘coin enough,’” I rejoined as 
steadily as I could. 

“IT could marry for a home to-morrow, if I'd a mind 
to,” she ntormed: me complacently. “But that wouldn't 
suit my book!’ My notion is to better myself!" 

“My profession isn’t a paying one,” I cut in 
discouragingly. 

“T understood Madame to gay that it was,’’ she rejoined 


iggle. 
elieve,” I assented. . 
Which first?” she proceeded 


“What I can see of 


ee ; 
“Madame must have been drawing on her imagination,” 
I suggested. 

She looked taken aback, and treated me to a long, 
scrutinising gaze from beneath a gigantic hat-brim. 

“Then I’m afraid——” she began. 

“Tt won't work!” I amended, with covert eagerness. 

She seemed relieved that I was taking it so well. 

“You see, I must better myself,” she impressed on me 
again. 

“TI think you are perfectly right!” I reassured her, and 
in due course we parted—she, apologetic to the end for her 
supposed ill-treatment of me. I interviewed Madame 
next. 

“TI fancy you think me, to say the least, hard to 
please?” I said. 

But Madame was really not stingy. 

“I have found the exact person to suit you!” she 
announced triumphantly. “A new client!” 

I thought I had had about enough, but the bait lured me. 

I was before the hour this time, but the young lady 
did not keep me waiting. The others had seemed 
to consider it a int of honour to be late. 
How shall I describe her? Pretty? Yes. But was she 
pretty? When I came to think of it later, I was i- 
tively incapable to decide! There was something A ae 
her that struck me like a new idea—wrapped me round like 
a delicious warmth—in the first five minutes. She was of 
medium height, slim, red-haired, grey-eyed, her face a 
delicate oval, her skin of an almost startling pallor. But 
of what use to catalogue “ points ’’ when the Ehale literally 
baffles description ? 

She avoided the easy chairs, and took a straight-backed 
one, her face provokingly in shadow, and waited for me to 
speak. (What in the name of creation could have induced 
a girl with her face and bearing to apply to a matrimonial 
bureau? 

“T hit on this pe in order to get an introduction,” 
I stammered at last. “My daily round does not lie 
among ladies.” 

My companion made a gesture of assent. I eould see 
the elusive colour, flit and tluctuate in her rounded cheek. 
Then she spoke with an effort. 

“I am not a in this sort of thing. Tell me—how 
should we begin?” 

‘By enumerating onr_ respective qualifications 
requirements,” I responded. 
category ——” 

“T think you had better,” she rejoined nervously. 

“I—I want a companion,” I returned, “for preference, 
someone with similar tastes, and perhaps a diverse 
temper.” 

She eaneed at me, and there was a gleam in her grey 
eyes. Then she hastily lowered them. 

“Money no object!’ I added from a sudden after- 
thought. 

She spoke, after a pause, slowly and consideringly. “I 
am afraid I have not a specially good temper,” she said. 
‘. “Who has, if it happens to be roused?” I encouraged 

er. 

“TI am afraid, too, I am nothing in particular,” she 
continued to protest; ‘‘ not musical—not artistic.” 

“ Neither am I!” I hastened to reassure her. 

I could see she grew more and more embarrassed, while 
[, on my side, became proportionately cool. Suddenly she 
looked up at me and burst out with a little breathless 
cry, her face suffused the while with hot blushes. 

“Tam soashamed! I feel sohorrid! You can't think! 
I am a fraud—an out-and-out hypocrite! I hate to con- 
fess it, but—I am here for—‘copy!'” 

I was speechless for a full minute. 

“So am I!" I said, at the end of it. 


and 
“If you will start the 


* * « * * 


I took my “copy” to Spender. He looked at me oddly 
when I had outlined my ideas for the series. 

“You seem to have stood fire!" he 
enigmatically. 

“Only ‘seem,’ sir,” I returned. 
have scorched my fingers.” 

“ Badly?” he queried. 

“Fatally!” I replied. 
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ALEXANDER COOTE, Secretary of the | 
ational Vigilance Association. 


By Wala 


Wuar is the National Vigilance Association, and what | 
{fs our work ? oe 

Our object can be explained in few words. We exist 
to save men and women from the vicious influences which 
are so prevalent in our large towns and cities, infiuences 
which can only end in social and moral ruin. a 

It is work which has the pe ae of our own British 
Government, and it is work which is recognised by the 
various Governments on the Continent, for, asa result of the 


known as the Rubber Age, so 
largely does that commodity 


great crusade which we organised throughout Europe ten | 


we have strong national committees 


Continents as well as in Egypt and North and 


Continental country, 
South America. . 

All these committees are in direct touch with our 
International Bureau, which has its headquarters at our 
offices in London. The Chairman of the Bureau, I 
may mention, is the Bishop of Southwark, and one of 
our members is her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Albany. : 

Our chief efforts, as can be readily understood, are 
directed to help young women in large towns, particularly 
those wko are friendless, and who but for our protection 
would soon be marked out for destruction by designing 
echemers. 

One method by which we help young women, notably 
those who are seeking employment elsewhere, is fo make 
inquiries for them into the bona fides of the situations 
about which they are negotiating. : . 

Any young woman who contemplates accepting a situa- 
tion abroad, no matter in what country, or how far distant 
the town may be, has only to consult us and we will make 
inquiries into the character of the household or business 
in which she has been offered a position. 

Foreign Women also Protected. 

We make over one hundred inquiries of this nature 
every month, and last year the total number was 1,300. 

This work is all done free of charge to those who seek 
our services ; and in this way we have prevented many a 
young woman from accepting a situation abroad in which 
the conditions of labour would have been co degrading 
that they could only have led to her ruin. 

In like manner we protect foreign women who seek 
employment in ourowncountry. Let me give an example. 
A Siar time ago a French laundress in Paris received an 
offer of an appointment in London, which, she was told, 
would enable her to earn from sixteen to twenty francs a 
day. 

‘Tempted by this offer, she accepted it, but, fortunately 
for her, one of our agents discovered that the address to 
which she was directed was that of a low sweating den in 
one of the worst parts of the French quarter in London. 

The laundress was not long in rejecting the appointment. 
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THat optimistic individual 
who buttonholes his 
friends in the street to 
inform them that he is just 


tin is fastened with a little 
clay. The operation is re. 
péated until a ring of these 
incisions incircles the tree, 


about to make his fortune The cupsare left for ten hours, 
is more radiant than when the collector goes round 
ever. He has invested in and empties them into a largo 
' rubLer. calatieak, 


This age might fitly be A fire is then made of palm- 
nuts which produces a thick 
black smoke said to possess 
antiseptic qualities that 
prevent the rubber from decay. A wooden paddle, 
shaped something like a battledore, is then dipped in thw 
coagulating mass and twisted round as ope extracts 4 
spoonful of treacle. This is held in the smoke until it 
becomes almost like commercial india-rubber, when tiv 
paddle is dipped once more into the milk. 

This process is repeated until the layer is about two 
inches thick, when the rubber is removed. This is the 
well-known Para biscuit of rubber of commerce. 

In Africa the method of collecting the juice is somewhat 
different. A long channel is cut in the bark with other 
channels leading into it, forming a sort of herring-bone 
pattern. The rubber oozing out runs down the short 
channels into the main one, and is collected in a lar: 
gourd at the bottom. The milk is then boiled until it 
coagulates, when the native rolls it between his palms into 
dirty balls. 

From Mozambique the crude rubber comes in bales 
rolled up like sausages, while other places export it in larze 
blocks. The different shapes are known as “ negro- 
heads,” “nuts,” ‘“ tongues,” ‘ thimbles,”* ‘ knuckles,’ 
all of which may be seen unloading in the London docks. 

Sometimes the traders and gatherers are so anxious to 
make money that the trees are literally bled to death or 
even cut down altogether, with the inevitable result that 
the industry in that neighbourhood is soon killed, 

The Natives’ Little Tricks. 

The traders must be very careful when purchasing t!c 
rubber balls, as the native is a wily individual and resorts 
to all kinds of tricks to increase the weight. A handy 
stone or bullet will be put in the middle, and, of course, 
there is innocent astonishment when the trader cuts the 
piece in half to see that it is solid rubber. 

It costs about £4,000 to plant 500 acres with rubber 
trees, about one hundred and fifty trees going to the acre. 

In from four to six years the tree is ready for milking, 
and produces about a couple of ounces a day, 


Where It Grows, How It Grows, and All About It. 


enter into our everyday life. 

At present the demand is far ter than the supply, 

although the world’s annual production amounts to about 

70,000 tons, of which some 60 per cent. is native “‘ wild,” 

or natural rubber from Brazil; 20 per cent. African 

pions and only 5 per cent. cultivated rubber, as the 
tter is almost a new industry. 

Nearly 12,000,000 pounds Pe rubber are produced in the 
British Empire, more than half of which comes from 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast, although the Malay States 
export about 2,000,000 pounds, a considerable portion of 
which is cultivated, 

Rubber comes from a large variety of trees and plants, 
some of which grow to a height of 60 feet with a trunk 
measuring five to nine feet in girth; while others are 
merely ground-creeping plants, like those to be found in 
the jungles of Mozambique, 

How They Tap the Trees. 

All these different varieties, however, require a hot, 
moist climate, as the rubber-growing band of country 
incircles the globe for some three hun miles on either 
side of the equator. Thus Brazil in South America, 
Central America, and a of Mexico, Africa, Ceylon, 
Malaya, and the Dutch Indies all produce this valuable 
commodity. 

The best rubber is that known as Para, because it 
originally came from that province of Brazil. It is pure 
and clean to work, but plants grown in Ceylon and Malaya 
from seeds brought from Para are said to yield an even 
better and purer quality than that of the original trees, 

The existence of the rubber trader and gatherer is not 
one to be envied. Working in an evil, swampy forest, 
through the foliage of which the sun rarely penetrates, his 
home is the hut he builds or the tent he pitches. 

The method of tapping the trees is as follows: With a 
small hatchet an incision is made in the bark of the tree, 
just deep enough to tap the milky rubber juice but not 
deep enough to injure the wood. Under this cut a cup or 


Toe London County i’ the heart of congested 
Council, which recently Vv, districts, And it has also 
celebrated its twenty-first ?a (e) cost not a little to swecp 


birthday, and which is just 
now in the throes of a 
general election, is really 
neither more nor less than a 
parliament in miniature. 

Its revenue — between 
£10,000,000 and £11,000,000 
a year—is greater than 
that of many an independent 
Sovereign State. It is now building for itself on the banks 


away the hundreds of 
gates and bars which, until 
quite recently, obstructed 
traffic in certain districts of 
central London, 

These vast sums of money, 
aggregating some hundreds 
of millions of pounds, havo 
been spent for the public 


co 


Something About Its Triumphs during Twenty-cn: Years. 


Not only do we make inquiries about situations, but 
our salaried workers patrol the large railway stations and 
landing-stages and offer their services to English girls 
from the provinces who are paying their first visit to 
London, or to foreign girls who are visiting our shores for 
the first time. 

This work is much more necessary than one would think 
it is in these days when women are supposed to be able 
to look after themselves while travelling alone. As a 
matter-of-fact, smooth-tongued touts abound to whom 
they would soon be an easy prey were it not for the 
vi e of our officials. 

Two Kindly Strangers. 

Here is an incident which I select at random. 

Early one morning at a well-known London terminue. 
one of our lady-workers noticed a young Irish girl in the | healthier and better place to live in. 
company of two of those undesirables. Instantly she! And, on the whole, it has succeeded in its self-imposed | 
stepped forward to speak to the girl, when, seeing her ! task, making many enemies thereby, but also a host of | 
approach, the two touts fled. : | friends. Vile mee ce have been swept away, and | 

The girl, who seemed surprised, told her story quite | beautiful blocks of what are in reality mansion flats, fitted | 
frankly. She was travelling from the Continent to | with every modern convenience, have been erected in | 


oF the Thames a parliament house, which, when com- 
pleted, will vie in beauty and costliness with the Palace 
of Westminster itself. 

Its rule extends over 116 square miles, an area which, 
| size for size contains far more wealth, and a vastly 
greater population, than any other similar spot on the 
surface of the globe. Four and three-quarter millions of | 
people dwell thereon, about the same as the population 
of Scotland, or of Ireland, or the populations ot Australia 
and New Zealand combined. 

What It Has Done in the Building World. H 

It had a future Prime Minister of England—Lord | 
Rosebery—for its first Chairman, and from the very | 
beginning it set before itself great ideals. London was | 
to be by it rendered cleaner, purer, more beautiful, | 


benefit cleanly and honestly. No breath of suspicion has 
ever attached itself to any of the men through whose hands 
they passed. The worst accusation launched against the 
Council by its bitterest enemies has been that of extrava- 
gance. There have been no Tammany frauds, as in New 
York, no “graft” or ‘“‘boodle” exposures, like those at 
San Francisco and Chicago. 

Little things, equally with great, are the concern of 
London’s private parliament. It stops cruel boys from 
robbing birds’ nests, and cruel men from running barbed 
wire along their fences, or decorating with broken bottle: 
the tops of their garden walls. It pounces upon the idiot 
who strews orange-peel and banana-skin about thir 
pavements. It steps in to protect Jones against the 
annoyance caused by Smith’s barking dog or Browns 
crowing cock. 

At a word from it, steam-organs, shooting galleries, 
and roundabouts must move elsewhere, and factory 
hooters must cease from hooting. The drayman who has 
been wont to stretch a taut two-inch rope athwart the 
pavement during the busiest hours of the day in order 
that he may leisurely lower his casks of beer into some 


Dublin. While crossing the Channel to Dover she had 
been ill. One of the two “ gentlemen ” kindly interested 
himself in her, looked after her luggage at Dover, and 
put her into the train. 


their stead. Better still, there have been built, at Nor- | Waiting publican’s cellar, will in future act thus at bis 
bury, Wood Green, and many other places in London’s | peril. 

outer suburbs, a quite imposing collection of residential; Put a Stop to Baby-Farming. 

working-class garden cities in miniature. 


“Where is your luggage now?” asked our repre- These latter had to be made accessible to the workers 


sentative. : “ 7 for whom they were intended, and this was done. Not so, 
The girl didn’t know. The gentleman ” had taken | very long ago London’s tramway system was the laughing: | 
charge of it. stock of the world. People came from Tokio, from San 


Knowing the two men of yore, our worker dashed round 
to the van and was just in time to save the girl's baggage, 
from which the name and address had been removed. 

Here is another instance. Two young Polish girls, 
who could speak no English, arrived in London by the 
boat-train one morning en route for the United States. 

Unfortunately they had come under the notice of some 
tout in Hamburg, who merelinied himself by little 
attentions, and finally gave them the address of a /riend 
in London, who, he said, would assist them while passing 
through this city. 

Had it not been that they were accidentally brought 
into touch with one of our officials these two girls would 
have been captured and sold to scoundrels who would 
have forced them to earn their living immorally. 


Francisco, from Sydney, from all the uttermost ends of tl e 
earth, in fact, and stared in amazement at our old horse- : 
drawn boxes on wheels. 
To-day our electric trams are second to none, while | 
underground tubes, constructed under powers obtained 
by the Council, radiate in all directions, carrying tens of 
millions of passengers every week. | 
The Thames, too, has been bridged and tunnelled, and 
then tunnelled and tunnelled again. Of course the 
expense has been great. One cannot have things without 
paying forthem. The Blackwall Tunnel alone cost over a | 
million and a quarter pounds. That connecting Rother- | 
hithe with Shadwell nearly two millions. 
Millions more have n spent in driving broad! 
boulevards, like Rosebery Avenue and Kingsway, through | 


It is continually testing the weights and measures in 
tradesmen’s shops and on costers’ barrows, in order to trv 
and prevent Mr. Londoner from being defrauded in his 
purchases. It sees that his milk is clean, that his water 
is pure, and that the gas supplied to him by the various 
companies is of the proper guaranteed illuminating 
qualities, ° 

It undertakes the education of his children, and, if he is 
unable to do 80, it feeds them into the bargain. Through 
its exertions, baby-farming, with all its hideous attendant 
evils, will soon be a thing of the past. 

It has swept out of existence the ra army of 
extremely youthful street sellers, many of them mete 
babies, the slaves of lazy, shiftless, and often drunken 
parents. Its bands play to the people in the people's 

rks. Its technical schools and colleges teach them 

andicrafts, 

All these benefits, and many more beside, it has conferred 
upon the people of London; upon, that is to say, one: 
ninth of the population of the United Kingdom, 


Can the dead return? A full inquiry into Spiritualism is being conducted by PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, and strange facte 


are brought to light in the March number by Mr. William Marriott, the famous psychic expert. 
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This article, based on some remarks male by Major 
Baden-Powell, tells how Aeroplanes will Revolutionise 
"future Warfare. 

Tne aeroplane is at present, of course, only in its infancy, 
and therefore it is difficult to realise fully what great 
changes will be effected in all departments of life when it 
reaches its more perfect form. 

In no respect will these changes be more marked 
than in the conduct of the wars of the future, and 
Major Baden-Powell had. some interesting 
remarks to offer in this connection a short 
time ago. 

He mentioned a number of uses to 
which the military aeroplane of the future 
would be put, and in this article some of the 
instances which he gave have been illus- 
trated in order that readers of P.W. may 
obtain a atill clearer idea as to what the 
new “ warfare” will be like. 

There can be no doubt, for instance, that 
the airship will be simply invaluable for 
purposes of reconnaissance. By its judicious 
use in this respect a general would beable 
to obtain complete, reliable, and full infor- 
mation as to the position of his enemy, 
their movementa, disposition of guns, and 
so on, and even their numbers. Look at 
the first picture, and you will see how the 
scouts of the future will have to work. ' 

Then think of the damage that could be 
done by sending out a number of aeroplanes 
to travel over the enemy’s country, armed 
with explosives, which could be dropped 
into powder magazines, stores, or on to 
bridges and railways. 

The second picture gives you a good idea 
of the havoc that would be wrought by these means, 


® 


The airship will be extremely useful t a general in time of war 
for showing him the bene of the enemy, their movements, and 
. isposition of thetr guns. 


MOST APPRECIATED. 

Youna James had never heard his papa speak in public, 
and it was thought time to take him to hear his father 
deliver a lecture. den hth ed b 

During the evening a stray dog which ventured upon the 
plautoeas was disposed of o gracefully as possible. 

On the way home James was asked how he liked his 
fither’s lecture, and gave the answer : 

“Tt was all right, papa, but I liked the part where you 
put the dog out the best.” 


ss fe 
RESOURCEFUL TOMMY, 

Tommy’s mother had made him a present of a toy 
tiovel, and sent him out to play with his baby brother. 
“Take care of baby, now,” said his mother, “ and don’t 
l-t anything hurt him.” 

Presently screams of anguish from baby sent the dis- 
tracted parent flying to see what was the matter. 

_“ For * sake, Tommy, what has happened to 
t.e baby ?” said she, trying to soothe the wailing infant. 

“There was a naughty fly ge him on the top of his 

Wad, and I killed it with the shovel,” was the proud reply. 


There are twenty-three complete 
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and it is not difficult to imagine the terror and 
dismay that would- be spread ahroayk any tract of 
country where such a state of things existed. 

And if such consternation existed in a civilised country 
during a war of this kind, how much greater would be 
the confusion of a savage enemy. 

It is not too much to say that a few aeroplanes employed 
in savage warfare, as shown in the third picture, would 
create such complete panic that the ignorant savages would 
absolutely refuse to continue fighting against the terrifying 
new powers of civilisation. Superstition would complete 
the work of the aeroplane in this case, and even the 
fiercest tribes would quickly capitulate, probably under 
ine impression that their g were fighting against 
them. 

That the aeroplane will largely replace the cavalry 
horse is quite probable, wild as the idea may appear at 
first sight. Glance at the fourth picture and you will at 
= see some of the advantages of flying as opposed to 
riding. 

On horseback the rapidity of a regiment’s advance 
must largely depend upon the nature of the country to 
be ravens. but the new cavalry of the air will sail forward 


Special vessels wou: oe selected for blowing up bridges, railways, and even 


cities, Thess would soon create both havoc and terror, 

untroubled by hedges, ditches, rivers, ploughed lands, 
or any of the other obstacles which delay the progress 
of travellers on terra firma. The advantage of obtain- 
ing a good all-round view of the country below would 
also of course be a point in favour of the aeroplane 
troop. 

Besides these uses of the aeroplane in future warfare, 
there are other directions in which it will probably be 
employed when perfected. In the transport of troops, 
for instance, aeroplanes could be advantageously used, 
while for guerilla tactics a good swift-flying aeroplane 
would probably mean all the difference between success 
and failure. 

Suppose a few daring spirits wished to blow up a railwa, 
and get away afterwards as quickly as possible. Wit! 
an aeroplane such as we have indicated, they would have 
a much better chance of making good their retreat than 
if they had to rely upon horses. 

Then, in the case of a besieged town, any form of airship 
would be most valuable for the purpose of communica- 
tion with friends outside, or vice versd in the case of a 
commander hurrying to relieve the garrison and anxious 
to advise them of his approach. 

But perhaps the most important of all the airship’s 
advantages in warfare will be its employment during the 
actual course of an engagement. Suppose that a battle 
is proceeding. The Commander-in-Chief must, if he 
possibly can, know just what is going on in every part 
of the field. Upon this knowledge may depend victory 
or defeat. 

In the old days he had to trust to dispatch riders, who 
were often killed before they reached him. In the battles 
of the future the Commander-in-Chief will view the whole 
field of operations from an airship. He will see every 


ow 


AS IT REALLY IS. 
‘“* Way are you so happy ?™ 
‘* My mother-in-law is coming to visit us.”* 
** Does that start the smiles ?” 
‘You ought vo taste her cooking.” 


——-jo__ 

“‘ Very slippery, the floor,” remarked a young man, as 

the band played a popular waltz. ‘It’s jolly hard to keep 
on your feet.” 

“Oh, then, you are trying to nai 3 on my feet, are 

you?” said his partner, “I thought at first it was 


accidental,” 
ome fae 
“My wife,” said the grave young man, “ was once 
skating, and she lost a small gold brooch. Several years 
afterwards she was eating fish in a house near the place, 
and in putting the third piece into her mouth she 
found——” 
“A bone!” yelled the company, who considered 
themselves smart. 
“My wife found,” went on the speaker, ‘that she’d 
; been eating a skate.” 


still the foremost of the story monthlies. 
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movement of his own and the enemy's troops, for the field 
will be spread out like a map beneath him. 
This will mean that orders will be issued with the 
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Savajes would be helpless éf attacked by aeroplanes. Besiies 


having no means of retaliation, they would simagine that ticw 
gods were fighting against them, 


utmost promptitude, probably by telephone. and every 
temporary advantage will be utilised to the full, because 
the clever general will be able to realise just what he 
should do directly the favourable combination of circum- 
stances presents itself. 

From what has been said, it will be obvious to everyona 
that warfare in the future is going to be a very different 
affair from what it was in the past, and it therefore 
behoves every nation to keep well abreast with the times, 
especially in regard to the science of flying. ~ ee 
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pete og could easily take the place of cavalry. Instead of 
travelling by the winding roads they could go as the crow flies, 
and would save a lot of valuable time, 


—~ 


JUST A FISHING STORY. 
Brown and Jones agreed to have a fishing competition. 
Jones fished with a live minnow and Brown with a worm. 
After about four hours had elapsed, Brown sprang to hia 
feet in great excitement, shouting he had got a bite. 
His friends crowded round anxiously. 
Then, with a mighty swish he landed on the bank 
Jones’s minnow, which, becoming tired and hungry, 
had swallowed Brown's worm. o 


——» § o———_—_ 


: KINDNESS TO TEACHER. 

* Jnery.” said the fond mother to her smart nine-year- 
old, “ what became of that fruit-cake I made for you as a 
treat yesterday ? Did you eat it?” 

“No, mamma,” answered Jimmy, with o grin; “TI 

ave it to the teacher instead.” 

“That was very nice and generous of you, Jimmy !”" 
complimented his mother. ‘‘And did your teacher 
eat it?” 

“Yes; I think so,” 


answered Jimmy. [‘Sho wasn’t 
at school to-day.” oe 


stories and two eérials in the March NOVEL MAGAZINE, the first and 


No. 2—THE MAN IN THE STEEL SHIRT. 
RacuEt’s instructions from Scotland Yard for her second 
case were short and to the point, but rather disconcerting. 


Written on a sheet of blue paper, «nd initialled by an exalted 
official in the War Office, they const:tuted a record for brevity. 

“Stop Clare Marchment, daughter of Sir Henry March- 
ment, M.P., K.C.B., marryin the Marquis di Ludini. 
Consult Mr. James Marchment, India Office.’ 

‘here was no time to lose, for the wedding was already 
announced as one of the events of the London season. No 
hint or suggestion was given of any plan to achieve the desired 
political end. The Mar uis was an Italian dandy, Sir Henry 
a most trusted friend a the Crown; but evidently the War 
Office had some good reason for desiring to save the girl, or 
ber father, from the effects of this marriage. In short, the 
War Office “ knew something.” 

It was not Rachel's business to reason why, but just to set 
to work at once. 

Meanwhile, the two principal actors in the comedy—cr 
tragedy—the engaged couple, were living their ordinary 
lives; but things were shaping themselves strangely for the 
lady. Let us peep upon them both, beginning with the 
baronet’s daughter. 

In a pleasant morning room, looking out on to a sloping 

en lawn at the foot of which sparkled the sunlit ripples 
of the river Thames, Clare Marchment stood beside her 
Chippendale escritoire reading a number of eoegremes of 
congratulation on her ng i oom to the Marquis di Ludini. 
They had been flowingin allt morning. Her ewectheart was 
reputed rich ; he was known to be handsome, and, though an 
Italian, dreased and spoke and behaved like a perfect English 
gentleman. It seemed to be an excellent match. 

The girl’s eyes lighted up as she read the signatures of the 
telegrams, but their perusal did not bring that elation which 
might have been expected. in a young lady so newly engaged 
al go voluminously congratulated, After adding the names 
of the senders to a list on her desk she swept them all into 
the waste-paper basket with a sigh, and stood gazing out 
at the fair prospect beyond—gazing, but not seeing. 


Uncle James. 

Perhaps she was thinking of a scene on the river twelve 
months ago, when it had rippled as it was rippling now, when 
the sunlight tipped the tiny wavelets as they fell away from 
the bows of a slow-moving punt, and she lay on tle cushions 
looking up at—but no, that was a year ago. She was now 
receiving congratulations on her engagement to the Marquis 
di Ludini, and it was not right that the figure of the tall 
Englishman, standing with his brawny arms resting on the 
punt pole, should flash out so vividly. Dick Ketteridge 
was gone, but the river brought it all back. It often did 
when the sun shone brightly in the morning. 

She awoke from her reverie with a start, observing with 
some surprise the stout, tweed-clad form of her Uncle James— 
Mr. James Marchment of the India Office—who had suddenly 
appeared on the lawn, coming from the direction of the river. 
He had arrived by boat, and had left his friends under the 
willow tuees to take charge of the skiff, two figures which could 
be vaguely seen through the bushes, a man and a woman. 

An oppressive sense of guilt seized the girl. She knew that 
Uncle James would be sure to have something blunt and 
unpleasant to say about her engagement to an Italian. He 
hated all foreigners and was truly British in his cancour 
concerning them. 

It was with an assumed smile and false buoyancy of step 
that she went out to meet him. It wouldn't matter to him 
that the Marquis was one of the richest men in Italy, that he 
spoke, dressed, and behaved like an Englishman, that he 
was adored by the smartest women in Society, and received 
into the Royal circle. Uncle James cared not a fig for con- 
siderations of that sort. 

“It’s true, I suppose?” he growled, mopping his brow 
and extending a moist hand. 

She nodded. : 

“Then you're an abominable little fool! The fact that 


he was a Marquis was the reason, I suppose, and your father 
countenanced it! Egad, he must be mad. Why didn’t 
you marry my boy ? , 


“Your boy! You haven't a boy !” 

“You know whom I mean—my nephew Dick.” 

“Perhaps you'd better ask Dick,” she answered with a 
wan smile. 

“T have asked Dick. The boy was proud, and you were a 
rilly little fool. He was poor and wouldn't so much as open 
bis mouth to ask me, his uncle, mind you, whether I intended 
to leave him any money when I petered out.” 

“And you wan't ‘ peter out ’ for a very long time, Uncle.” 
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{ Each of these stories relates an adventure of Rachel Ransom, I 
her country for Secret Service work, and for occasional 
distinction and charm can hope to 
and is allowed by the Secre' 


her services at the disposal of 
matters where only a woman of 

a thousand a year for expenses, 

is her passport to 
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* “That's my business!” he snapped. “ Do you think 
I spend all my income? Haven't enough? Does my 
place in St. John’s Wood cost me three thousand a year? 

o I spend in six months the interest on year's income ? 
Jdiots, both of you, crass idiots ! Why didn't you tell me ? 
Why didn’t you?” 

"There was nothing to tell,” she faltered, and her face grew 
whiter as she stared at the ground. 

* But there was. He was in love with you and ran away 
rather than commit himself to a marriage that would drag 
you both down to poverty.” 

He has told you?” she gasped, for Dick had told Uncle 
James more than he had dared to express to Clare. 

If only Dick had spoken! Things mi ht have been so 
different. But now—now she had ved herself to a man 
at whose feet half the women in her set were eager 
to prostrate themselves. It made her sick and faint, for 
Dick had really loved her, he still loved her, and she was 
pledged to the Marquis. 

“Dick is down there with Lady Warrenden, whose boat 
we have used,” said Uncle James curtly, pointing to the 
willow-fringed river. ‘ You'd better fight it out with him. 
I'm thirsty. Going in for a drink.” 

“ Dick went to Malta. Dick——” 

The ground seemed to rock and her heart beat 
furiously. The man_in the punt behind the willows at 
the river's edge was Dick—really Dick, who certainly ought 
to have been in Malta. Her numbed limbs carried her slowly 
towards the river, and as she neared the punt the man stepped 
quickly into view advancing with a grave face. 

She stopped short, half afraid, and blushing hotly in shame 
at the impulse which had moved her unconsciously. His 
eyes met hers, and though they were quiet and stern, shone 
with a melancholy longing. He extended his hand and seized 
hers with an iron grip. 

“Is It Too Late ?” 

Yes, it was the same old Dick, exerting the same over- 
powering influence. Time had not changed him. Neither 
said a word for the moment; speech was unnecessary. Glance 
met glance and pressure responded to pressure. 

“Ty it too late?” he asked gently. ‘‘ Don’t mind Uncle 
James. You know his rough way. (He fetched me home— 
beught me out of my regiment, demanded it of me as his heir. 

| He mace me return to England; he wants me to marry the 
| girl I love. I had nothing to offer you when I went away, 
; but now he has given me everything—everything but the 
| realisation of my dearest dream. Is it too late?” 

“Yes,” she said faintly. “How can I? . . . My 
friends are—congratulating me. Telegrams have come in 
all the morning. I’m so sorry—-oh, so sorry! If I had only 
known—if——’—she sobbed painfully, and the young man 
turned away in the bitterness of his disappointment. 

Not another word passed between them. They lingered 
for a moment in the full blaze of the morning sunlight, then 
Clare moved slowly away towards the house, with hands 
clenched and lips compressed tightly, stifling an awful desire 
toscream. If Dick had opened his arms she would have 
flung herself into them. 

It was as well he had been discreet. He turned abruptly 

| towards the river, jumped into the boat, and without waiting 
for Uncle James rowed fiercely away into mid-stream, revealing 

the graceful outline of his unknown companion. Lady 
Warrenden was quite pretty enough to have consoled anybody, 
and Clare felt a sharp pang of jealousy as she joined her 
uncle. He came to meet her with a glass of whisky and 
soda in one hand and a telegram in the other. 

ae ve of om he remarked tartly. 

“ Qh, thank you !” she answered hysterically. “ I suppose 
I'd better read 4 7 - H 
Ludini at Home. 


Enongh has been said to show that the love affair of the 
Marquis di Ludini was not in an altogether healthy condition. 
Perhaps we had better look in upon him in his luxurious 
chambers in St. James’s on this very morning of Dick 
Ketteridge’s return, and see how he was taking things. 

He was in his dressing-room, resplendent in a purple satin 
dresving-gown, reclining in an easy chair, while his French 
valet gently curled the tips of his moustaches and crimped 
the ends of his coal black hair. The valet was an artist 
and worked caressingly, taking the utmost pains. ; 

Ludini was certainly a fine-looking fellow of a not too 
southern type, and came as near as possible to the model of 
an English gentleman as an Italian could after a few years’ 
residence in Britain. He resided in rooms close to the 
clubs, and almost within sound of the Louis heels of Bond 
£treet femininity. 

Monsieur the valet put the last finishing touch and 
surveyed his handiwork with the eye of a connoisseur, then 
he produced a new shirt. The Marquis wore a new one 
nearly every day in London. It only cost him three 
guineas a week; it was a luxury, but ho loved luxury for 
its own sake. 

The valct proceeded to stud the shirt. 

“ Not, the opal stud!” exclaimed the master, waving the 
man impatiently away. 

“Your Grace is superstitious ?” 

“ Perhaps yes, perhaps no. I will finish alone.” 


t Service to use abroad the title of Lady Warrenden, which 
British Embassies. 


a rich and public-spirited girl, who puts her fortune and 
q ‘assistance to Scotland Yard in 
succeed, In addtion to her own fortune she receives 


The valet stared in surprise, for the Marquis never dressed 
unaided. . 

‘Fetch the parcel that came this morning.” 

The man departed and presently brought in a heavy brown. 

per parcel. It was so heavy that curiosity was piqued, 
and he was very eager to open it. 

“That will do. You can go.” . 

The valet’s wonderment increased, for never had his master 
deigned to lay finger on a parcel before. 

When the man had gone there was no indolent lanzucr 
about che Marquis. He eeized the parcel with trembling 
fingers. The outer cover fell away, and a gleaming falni 
dangled in his hands. He held it at arm’s length. It was 
specimen of old Italian chain mail, a steel shirt such as w..- 
worn by politicians and gallants in the centuries when the 
stiletto was the most potent argument known in public affair-. 
before statesmen were stabbed by paragraphs or dictato.: 
dethroned by ballot boxes. 

He regarded the garment with grim satisfaction, and »- 
he turned it round the morning sun glinted on its scales am! 
revealed in one place a rusty rent, caused by a heavy blow 
which had once broken through the dagger-proof fabric. 

His fingers passed over the rent anxiously. 

“Never mind,” he muttered. “ Only in that one plave 
will it be vulnerable. That part can go at the back.” 

He slipped off his dressing gown and donned the secict 
ea as easily as a rowing jersey, and as he surveyed 

imself in the mirror heaved a deep sigh of relief. Then lw 
continued his toilet. 

Later he rang for Alphonse to button his waistcoat, and 
when his faultless frock-coat had been placed tenderly on 
his shoulders, surveyed himself anxiously, for fear thera 
might be a new crease caused by the secret garment. Theis 
wa no sign of any distortion. ‘The shirt of mail fitted like « 
glove. 

His glossy hat was taken from its silk-lined box and st 
upon his head at a carefully jaunty angle, his gold-tipped 
cane was polished by Alphonse with a spotless piece of 
ee leather; then he strolled forth to take the air ui 
usual. 


A Little Bluff in Bond Street. 


Lady Warrenden, otherwise Rachel, had played her trump 
card and lost. The arrival of Dick Ketteridge in England 
had coincided with her visit to Mr. James Marchment, and 
the old man’s project of marrying his niece to his wifcs 
nephew fitted in exactly with Rachel's instructions from 
headquarters. 

She was unable to explain to the anxious uncle the full 
reason for her mission; there was some secret in it, but the 
fact that high official authorities were attempting to baulk 
the marriage was quitc #1‘ficient to make the old gentleman 
very eager to checkmate the Marquis. 

Uncle James had put himself in Rachel’s hands, and the 

visit to Clare was the result. Dick Ketteridge was discom- 
forted, and Rachel, for the time being, nonplussed. 
+ Time was going on, and it was no use letting the grass grow 
under her feet. She urged the young man to renew his sui 
to put in an appearance at the Marchment river-side hou-e 
every day, and all day, in order that the girl might. be over 
wheilmingly impressed by the folly of her chivalrous but 
dangerous adherence to purely conscientious scrupie:. 
Rachel meanwhile applied her attention to the Marqui:. 

The Italian’s habits were known, for he had evidently been 
watched by Scotland Yard for some time, and she was abl: 
to arrange an accidental meeting with him without much 
difficulty. Her car drew up outside a shop in Bond Sitec'. 
near the Dover Street corner, and just as the Marquis came 
round for his morning constitutional, Rachel stepped unaided 
ie her gorgeous motor, tripped, and almost fell in front ot 

im. 

He stepped forward and caught Ler gallantly. She thanked 
him prettily, and blushed at her own audacity. The elfect 
was charming, and the dandy fastened his gaze upon her 
almost greedily, while he raised his hat and bowed. She 
thanked him for his timely aid, which had saved her from 3 
pois nasty fall. 

‘It was very good of you, Marquis, so opportune that yeu 
should have lew hee! i " ail 

“Sh, we have met before!” he cried gaily, retaining the 
hand which she had held out. 

Lady Warrenden—but you don’t remember me?” 

“ Perfectly, perfectly !”” replicd the courtier, lying with » 
fine semblance of truth. ‘“ How absurd of me not to have 
recalled your name at once, but the suddenness of your app)" 
ance, and, if I may be permitted to say so, your charm dazzled 
me. 
Rachel Jaughed. 

“May I dazzle you a little more and claim 
down the street ?_ I want to look at some shops, 
a man a little further down who pesters me——”’ 

“Show me the rascal!” cried the Marquis, twirling 
moustaches fiercely. 

“J don’t see him now, but my car passed him a little way 
down.” 

The Marquis dismissed the subject of the man, and chatt: ! 
animatedly to Lady Warrenden, who was distinctly flirty: 
He felt that he had made a conquest. He doubted » hether 
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they had ever met before; but it did not occur to him to 
question her position. : . 

They continued their promenatie, looking in at various 
shops, while the motor followed. As they were gazing into a 
hat shop, where the back of the window was a 
Rachel caught a glimpse of her friend’s face. 

His eyes were distended, his skin the colour of putty, and 
he was glaring at a face in the mirror, the face of a woman, 
jJark, heavily veiled, and further shaded by a largo beaver 
hat, who was looking over his shoulder. She was trying to get 
a look at Rachel, and, having apparently satisfied herself, 

passed On. 

‘The Marquis suddenly remembered an appointment, 
begged to be excused, and retreated down the street in the 
opposite direction to the strange, wild-looking woman. 

Rachel followed the mysterious person, but failed to 
overtake her without actually running, The woman was 
evidently a foreigner, moderately tall, handsome in a 
way, with a bold coarseness of figure and a swinging walk 
which suggested a person of careless habits. She 
disappea’ into one of the shops it seemed, but when 
Rachel gained the place there was no signs of the women. 

‘Then she saw the explanation of the sudden disappearance. 
‘The dark woman had stepped into a cab after crossing the 
road and was returning down Bond Street, perhaps in pursuit 
of the Marquis, Rachel's car was at hand. 

It was impossible to explain the interest this woman 
excited. The Marquis had shown absolute terror on beholding 
her, and one glance under the veil showed Rachel long almond 
eyes, slightly bloodshot, lips hard set, and an obviously 
southern skin heavily tinged with red. 


“Follow that Cab!” 


She had fumbled nervously with a small bag that hung 
upon her wrist, and as Rachel's car came alongside she was 
still fingering the bag, which hung over the door of the hansom. 
Her fingers were twitching, her nostrils dilated, her lips hard 
pet, all the symptoms of fierce determination and feminine 


uge mirror, 


fury. 

a this jealous woman—for the femining A is quick 
to detect and read the motives of another—-might provide 
the necessary clue to theexcuse for breaking off the marriage. 

“ Follow that cab, and if the woman gets out, stop and let 
me follow her on foot.” 

The Marquis was nearly down to the Piccadilly end of 
Bond Street, walking less jauntily, and with occasional 
glances backward over his shoulder. His hat was still slightly 
tilted, his gold-topped stick glinted in the sunlight, and he 
seemed to — forgotten that he might have been followed 
on wheels. 

The cab stop on the other side of the road, and Rachcel’s 
car drew up close behind. The foreign woman leaped out 
and crossed the road just as the Marquis turned into Piccadilly, 
going in the direction of the Circus. 

The woman in the dark veil ran now, her hand swung out, 
and Rachel became conscious of a sudden paralysis at her 
heart, a stoppage of everything, the power of movement, 
thought, understanding. Her breath was stifled in her 
throat, and for a full second she choked. The whole truth 
dawned upon her and she uttered a slight scream. The 
woman carried something in her hand. 

Too late. As the Marquis turned his head to survey a 
contents bill carried in the hands of a hawker of newspapers, 
he was conscious of someone bearing down upon him. 

There was a shrill scream, a flash of something bright in 
the air, and an Italian stiletto descended between his shoulder 
Dlades, directed. as if by invisible instinct, to the very spot 
—the only break in the coat of mail where an earlier death- 
dealing weapon had struck. 

With a groan the man staggered, and the people, having 
seen nothing more than a gentleman struck on the back by 
an angry woman, paid little heed to the lady, giving their 
attention to the scared-looking man, whose silk hat rolled 
into the gutter, whose gold-headed stick dropped from his 
nerveless fingers, who lurched forward and fell heavily, face 
downwards. 


Handed Over to the Police. 


There was a rush to assist him, and in the excitement the 
woman slipped away. She passed Rachel, who turned and 
went in quiet pursuit, neither of them attracting much notice. 
Roth crossed the end of Bond Street again, and the moment 
Rachel came within hail of her car she raised her hand as a 
eignal to the detective chauffeur—a signal he understood 
and acted upon with surprising promptitude, 

* Quick, seize her right hand, or she'll stab you !” 

The man, with an expert twist, caught the lady’s wrist, 
much to her surprise. She fought like a tigress, muttering 
muffled cries in a foreign tongue, but presently collapsing. 
‘rhe police were on the spot in a moment, and she was handed 
over, 

Rachel then returned to Piccadilly to see what was happen- 
an) to the Marquis. He was already gone—taken away i) a 
cab. 

The terrible news spread fast. By four o'clock in the after- 
noon it was known all over the town that the Marquis di 
Ludini had been stabbed by an Italian woman, whose life 
he had wrecked—just a sordid love affair. 

The wound was fatal ; and an examination showed that the 
Marquis must have expected some such attack, for under his 
clothes he was wearing a shirt of mail. Also it leaked out 
very soon that the dead man’s position in England was less 
connected with social atiairs than with politics. His possible 
alliance with the‘ daughter of a distinguished British 
politician had been regarded with considerable uneasiness 
at headquarters, for his new position as the baronet’s son-in- 
law would have taken him absolutely into the inner circle 
of British diplomacy, where the connection of Italy with 
the Triple Alliance was at the time under frave suspicion. 

And now telegrams of condolence began to pour in upon 
Tlare Marchment. Following so close on those of congratu- 
lation oy were a source of embarrassment. . 

Uncle James, however, tock the conduct of the whole 
business into his own hands, and persuaded her father to 
burn them all before they came to her eyes. 

Uncle James was on a visit to Sir Henry, and Dick was now 
waiting upon his rich uncle, who demanded the most constant 
attendance from his newly-nominated heir. , 


PEARS! 


The sun shone once more on the river, and Dick 
Ketteridge found his way to the shallows below the over- 
arching willows, accompanied by a lady of greater intercat, 
though not superior in beauty to Lady Warrenden—who, 
by the way—seemed to have dropped out of Society. 

Dick sighed no more for active service in India ; the Thames 
was good enough, with Clare Marchment reclining among the 
cushions of the punt as of old. 

A few weeks later they gave themselves up to their happi- 
ness. The river sparkled as it had sparkled long ago, the 
punt was skimming the waters as it fad done on the day 
when they separated without unlocking their hearts, The 
sunshine was in their veins, and they talked of their coming 
marriage in the Spring. The story of the Marquis di Ludini 
and the steel shirt was receding further and further into tho 
background. 

Rachel was },leased, but she can never recall the case of the 
Marquis di Ludini without a shudder. It was her first intro- 
duction to the never-ending drama of jealousy, hatred, and 


revenge—in short, to tragedy. = 
(Next week: “An Affair with Pistols.”) 
on si Ei 


First CLussiteE : ‘If you steal—I don’t care what it 
is—you’ll repent it some day.” 
Second Clubbite: “ Bah! Did you ever steal a kiss 2” 
First Clubbite : ‘‘ Yes ; and I married the girl!” 
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STARTED BY THE KING. 


Some Things Made Popular by King Edward. 


History alone will be able to tell us all that our popular 
King has done for his country, but there are many social 
innovations started by his Majesty that we are able to 
appreciate better than our posterity. . 

o one has made such an impression on masculine 
fashions as our King. It has been well said that what the 
Sovereign wears to-day, Society will to-morrow, and the 
world the day after. 

When his Majesty travels abroad the Society tailors 
and the leaders of fashions of the country in which he is 
residing make a point of visiting the same place in order 
to learn what is best in men’s wear. Needless to say, 
the snobs among men are quite a nuisance, for no sooner 
does the King come out in a tie of a certain hue or a collar 
of a distinct shape but they immediately rush off to the 
outfitters to purchase something similar. 

Thus, when staying at Marienbad a few years ago his 
Majesty wore a red. necktie one day. Within a few 
hours red ties were to be seen on all who aspired to dress 
correctly, and such a thing was not to be obtained for 
miles around. 

Waistcoat slips, spats, scarf-pins in place of the old- 
fashioned ring, suede gloves, and soft felt hats were all 
made popular by the King. Perhaps it would hardly 
be too much to say that we owe the declining popularity 
of the tall silk hat to him, for during one of his visits to 
Germany he purchased what is now known as a Homburg 
hat, and so comfortable did he find it that he wore it upon 
all but ceremonial occasions. 

Once upon a time black ties were frequently worn with 
evening dress, but his Majesty hated this custom, and 
frowned upon it with such effect that they are seldom 
seen nowadays. Then some years ago many Society 
ladies were in the habit of wearing the ribbons of their 
husbands’ order until King Edward let it be known that 
this was a custom that did not meet with his approval. 

Then King Edward has made an immense impression 
upon our social customs. Dinner-parties used to be 
long, dull affairs, more attention often being paid to the 
f than to the company present. The King thought 
that such functions should be short, bright affairs, chiefly 
notable for friendly intercourse and bright conversation. 
Although very fond of his cigar after the end of the meal, 
he disliked the long sitting during which much port 
was consumed, so that owing to his influence dinners are 
shorter and the gentlemen join the ladies after a short 
interval. 

The decline in the popularity of port has also been 
brought about by .his change of custom, and the lighter 
wines owe their increased consumption largely to his 
example. 

Cigarettes are another thing that we chiefly owe to the 
King. Although originally introduced about a hundred 
years ago they did no! meet with much approval, but they 
found a fleeting favour in some circles when again brought 
to Britain by those who had taken part in the Crimean 
war. 

In 1862 the Prince of Wales. as our King then was, 
paid a visit to the Holy Land and Egypt, where cigarettes 
came under his notice. He took to them from the start, 
and from that time the use of the little tube has grown to 
such an extent that it is now perhaps the most popular 
form of smoking. 

The Week-end visit also owes its popularity to the 
King, and it was he who started the custom of the ladies 
joining the shooters in the coverts for lunch. 

A year or two ago croquet came once more into vogue 
as his Majesty took up the game ; and many were intro- 
duced to golf by his example. Motoring is another sport 
which owes much to our beloved Sovereign, and the 
success of which British makers have much to thank 
him for. : 

In the domain of philanthropy he has been equally to 
the fore, the best example being the inauguration of the 
Hospital Fund. Then it is to the Queen that we owe the 
Alexandra Trust in the City Road, the Poor Man’s Hotel, 
as it has been called. 


“Private Potts,” a new end remarkable character in modern fiction, 
March NOVEL MAGAZINE, now on sale. 
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WIFE (to very stout husband): ‘' You are always com- 
plaining about your stoutness, when you know well enough 
that Antipon is what you want, Sce what tt did for me. 
I lost nearly thirty pounds in a few weeks! 


Obesity from a New 
Point of View. 


A comely couple is always good to look at. Finely- 
roportioned slender figures, animated looks, the. rich 
uty of health, the upright. alert, graceful bearing— 
these attractions are very enviable possessions and cer- 
tainly must help to make for connubial happiness. 

But when one or the other begins to put on flesh 
rapidly, and to lose energy and the zest for life’s health - 
fal viecanecs, digcontentment begins to reign. A bus- 
band does not like to see his wife, whose figure he has 
always admired, gradually losing her beauty of form 
and elegant carriage. He is naturally chagrined at the 
unexpected change. 

Nor, on the other hand, does a wife care to see ber 
husband (who was, perhaps, at the time she first met 
him, a fine athlete with an athlele’s perfect figure) 
developing a “corporation” and growing generally 
bulky and clumsy. 

Then, again, these menaces of chronic obesity, in 
either case, are very detrimental to health, strength, and 
—shall we add?—temper. Therefore, couples young 
and couples middle-aged, beware of getting, and re- 
maining, over-stout. Go in at once for the famous 
Antipon treatment. There is nothing like it. 

Antipon is an extremely refreshing liquid containing 
nothing but the most harmless vegetable substances. 
It is a splendid tonic (to the digestive system particu- 
larly) as well as an unmatched fat-reducer. These two 
important properties are capped by a third one, one 
that renders Antipon unique, s destroys the tendency to 
make more fat than the b-dy aes requires. Once the 
weight is reduced to normal and the figure to natural, 
and therefore beautiful, proportions, the Antipon treat- 
ment may be abandoned without dread lest the offend- 
ing fatty excess will reappear. 

‘As to Antipon’s tonic valne, everyone who goes in for 
the treatment is quite enthusiastic on this point as, 
indeed, on all others. me pe is greatly improved, 
and the ample quantity of wholesome food enjoyed, 
and properly digested and assimilated, goes daily to 
restore health and vitality ; each day’s treatment makes 
you feel more buoyant and energetic, and the mirror 
every day will tell its welcome story of the quick re- 
covery of nice proportions. 

Ladies must not think that the reduction effected by 
Antipon will encourage wrinkles. Antipon, indeed, has 
a wonderful tonic effect on the skin through the newly- 
enriched and repurified blood, and the complexion 
is all that could be wished. 

The decrease of weight in the first twenty-four hours 
varies from 8ozs. to 3lb. Each day following enhances 
the delightful change, and with the recovery of natural 
weight fe cure is permanent. 

Compare this genuine strengthening, weight-reducing 
treatment with some of the starving and_drugcing 
methods you have probably heard about! The dilfer- 
ence is fundamental. 


Look Your Best. 

No one who is very much overweight can possibly 
look his (or her) best. 

Obesity is not only an uncomely load to bear, but isa 
strain upon health and vitality ; and without health, to 
“look your best” isa vain desire. 

Stout reader, you will very soon look your best if you 
go in for a short course of Antipon. . ‘ 

The snperfinous fut will melt away as if by magic, ane 
at the same time you will grow stronger and stronger 
with every dose of the refreshing Fs the name of 
which is now pretty well world-wide. 

The Antipon treatment is not one of the starving and 
arugging sort, but one which helps to feed you back to 
henith and beauty, and vives you no trouble or anxiety. 
Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by 
Chemists, Stores, ete.; ov, in the event of difficulty, 
may be had (on remitting amount), carriage paid, 
privately packed, direct from the Antipon Company, 
Olmar Strect, London, S.E. 
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apn has a flower hai ay dag 
popular or been eo greatly im- 
proved in a short time as the 
sweet pea. We can have them 
fn bloom from May until October, 


and extra food where the roots will be during 
the strain of flowering. No special manure 
is absolutely necessary. 

To hide ugly walls, to make o screen, or 
cover a paling fence sweet peas arc ideal. In 
while their lasting and decorative | addition to the feathery boughs generally 

qualities surpass most other) used, a capital eupport can be made by fasten- 
flowers. The following hints, if carried out | ing some wire netting upright and training the 
carefully, will insure a capital display from | young growths among the meshes to afford 
the end of June onwards with very little|them o start. Large meshed mote is 
trouble. preferable, and a 1 


oral fence is quick’ y 
Put half a dozen seeds in a five-Inch pot! secured. Of course you will secure the who 
(diameter) and stand them in 


a pega against wind by a few stakes or whatever 
or frame. Any loamy compost with a 


little be age itself. 
sand may be used, but avoid decayed leaf} Sow the seeds about one inch deep and 


mould. Almost any plant thrives in this./look out sharply for mice. Birds and slugs 
but sweet peas have a decided objection to it} may ba troublesome while the seedlings are 
during their younger stages of growth. oung. A few strands of cotton will answer 
The slight protection of house or frame|for the first, but you must search for the 
means bloom three weeks earlier than if'slugs and put a slight layer of soot each 
sown in the open; but it is not too late for side of the row. Never put this on the seed, 
inder any circumstances the soil} nor allow it to touch the foliage, and it is 
should be dug deeply and well manured at/ better to lay a little fresh soot after rain. 
the bottom and up to within six inches or| Tae planta will soon grow away from these 
so of the surface. troubles. It is a great help to the young 
Sweet peas root much deeper than most | plants if a board can be fixed on the windy 
subjects and seldom feed from spreading | side of the row when quite young. 
roots, hence the need for deep cultivation Never allow old bi ms to remain and 


Stow Warree: “Have I ever been in the, 
countty, sir? No,sir. Why do you ask?” 

Tired Customer : “I was just thinking how 
thrilling you'd find it to sit on the fence and 
watch the tortoises whiz by.” 


WHY HE DIDN’T HOLLER. 


COLLIERY proprictor was re- 
cently tried for workoe into the 

rty of an adjoining pro- 
aioe "sad taking therefrom 
some five thousand tons of 
coal. His counsel urged that 
the act was civil trespass only, 
and the result was acquittal. 

This underground trespasser would not 
have escaped so lightly in certain other parts 
of the world. Soon after the great rush to 
Cripple Creek, where gold is found by cutting 
into hard rock, there were constant complaints 
about men who either carelessly or purposely 
drove their tunnels crooked, and so worked 
into rich ore on adjoining claims. 

At last the miners held a great mecting 
at which it was resolved that the next offenders 
should be made an example of. 

The threat seemed sufficient. and for a time 
ore stealing appeared to be at an end. But 
about a month later a miner named Trenton, 
who had been away for a day or two, came 
back to find that an opening had been cut 
into his claim. Through the rock wall of his 
own tunnel he could distinctly hear the thieves 
at work. 

we He went out, gathered a party, and, comi 
Yoke : “The fox went doin there a quarter jin upon the ore stealers from be! ind, captu 
of an hour ago.” them. They were at once tried by a court 

Huntsman : “ Why didn't ye holler, then?" |constituted by Judge Lynch, condemned, 

Yokel: “What did I want to ‘oller for? }and hanged. 

"E never bit me!” Mexican mining laws are peculiar. In 


Silent RRinking is Coming 


FEW weeks ago a skating ‘rink, There are definite reasons why rubber 
at Brixton was prosecuted by |whcels cannot be attached to the present ty pe 
three separate householders resi- of skate. Take the case of bicycles. Now, 
ding within its vicinity. The jan average bicycle wheel performs, roughly, 
complaint of the three house-|750 revolutions to the mile without extra 
melden was be a “4 jfriction to the tyre beyond that caused by 
not sleep at nig or the running. 

noise from the rink. An average skate wheel, on the other hand, 

If you want : aacerstane what thay ray jwhich - ony seven neh in Lanipeiebeernani as 
{ ine yourself inside a skating rink at even- against the seven feet and more circumference 
ie ‘and listen. Mingling with the joyous jof a bicycle wheel. performs no fewer than 
music of the brass band is an insistent, rus ing |9,000 revolutions to the mile—and to this 
seen like the surge : the ap ‘ low tide. , | tone = added ee iced time 

is rushing sound is not only worrying to |the rinker swerves sudde or wishes to 
some neighbouring householders, but to aaasty {pull up. d 
riukers a8 well. Inthe robust and strong the; As a rinker cancover nearly as much ground 
effect is stimulating, but in others it uces |as a cyclist in an evening, a skate tyre would 
nervous: exhaustion. oe am set up by a joni oe rials months where a bicycle 
first ride on a motor-bicycle. yre wou wo years. 

In fact, the noise of rinking is fast developing 
{nto such a nuisance that many people have lat work solving the problem, and already are 
given up rinking. and wherever @ new rink ing good headway. First, the jarring 
springs up the surrounding houses petition jeffect # = mee the body has been 

inst it. Tremor yy introduci rubber cushions 

‘At least a hundred and sixty sets of four | between the wheels and the footplate. And 
pa ee Fe ae caedig niidieweniess 
air into # whirlpool of noise. Imagine the} A short time ago a skate was put on the 
st ote Ae ecvel "Ted: re Ghrehl |plaoed Nace (ho toe-cws ot the fectpiats eu 
whee ru yres ! 7 3 oe & © foo! a 
stil have the brass band. but that monotonous ‘one at the heel end. It was thought that 
See ee eee Nha cay tlndg (ol xerain ine okt naciyiuaed suticsbby 
the ef » forest, e » H ev tons Wou m 8 ciently 
of men and women whirled round like phan- lto make the tyres last much longer. ? 
toma. Then,why not rubber-tyred wheels? i But the law forbade. It was found that 


Some Facts and Sug- 
Great 


How “spirit-forma” appear—dramatic revelations in the March numbes of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 


U pdeeground JRebbees 


The various skate manufacturers are hard ‘thing 
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of continuous flowering. 
The seedlings from pote can be planted out 
when they are three inches high, the onl 
object: being to get a few earlier and be ab! 
to look after them better while young. 

It is not advisable to purchase cheap 
mixed seed. Far better have a few of good 
and decided colours. As scvcral varieties 
are suited for exhibition more than en 
decoration, a dozen of the most “useful are 
appended :— 

ton’s Pink (very bright pink), Maroon 
Paradise (very dark), Kitty Clive (ora 
red), Paradise Iv (white), Nora Unwin 
(white), Countess meer (pink), Clark’s 
Queen (blush pink), Menie Christie (purplish- 
rose), John Ingman (rosy carmine), Helen 
Pierce (deep lavender blue), A. J. Cook 
(deep mauve), and Flamingo (a deep scarlet). 
These have been extra good in the garden, 
and can be cut from all the summer. 
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Discontextep Wire: “ Several of the 
men whom I refused when I married you are 
ricber than you are now.” 

The Husband: “That's why.” 


« Bangs had his engagement broken.” 

« Did he take it badly?” 

““ Yes; after it was broken off, he was all | 
broken up, and then he broke down.” 


Young Lady: “* You say you were on 4 
raft for siz weeks, and nothing to eat Wit 
multon. Where did you get the mutton from?" 

Old Salt: ‘* Well, you see, miss, the sea uss 
very choppy!” 


| dollars (£150) a day. One of the proprict«r:, 
examining the seam, came to the conclvsi 1 
| that a portion of the richest ore was bri: + 
jstolen. He eet a watch. The mine v 
| worked in three shifts, but there was usi:a.|- 
|some short delay between one shift leas) + 
most countries a prospector who locates a jand the next beginning work. It was dur: - 
claim can dig as deep as he pleases, or as the | one of these intervals that the sentry saw . 


When the Lust for Gold 
has Led to Cunning and 
Curious Thefts. 


bopeciey heat of the earth permits. But in | figure steal in from the far end of the cri » 
Mexico 500 feet thickness of rock is all that | way, chip off a lump of rich ore, and :!) 
he is legally entitled to at one time. | away. The guard followed, and saw the ¢!.:.: 


Nearly all the great Mexican gold and silver | force himself’ through @ cranny and d::. 
bonanzas have mn discovered at greater | 
depths. At Zacatecas, where £200,000,000 worth 
of silver ore has been dug, the lodes run down robber had hit upon an old shaft which 1.1 
to fifteen hundred feet. Consequently, when |far into the hill side, but had stopped sh :: 
a rich claim is discovered, there is often a race |of the vein of ore. From the bottom of t:.; 
to see who can first tap the five hundred feet | he had cut a passage way into the workinz:. 
level. The miner who first bottoms at |and so had stolen ore of a value compute: at 
five hundred is entitled to claim another | over two thousand pounds. 
section downwards. Nearly all modern gold mines lose he>:°'- 
One of the two t Guanajuato mines iby plunder. Detectives employed by Gov ©:- 
was located by the Spanish Marquis de Los |ment recently reported to the Westralian 
Rayos. His new claim showed such surface | Minister of Mines that enormous stealing 
riches that two other prospectors tried to cut | went on at Kalgoorlie. They estimated the 
him off by driving obliquely so as to get {tonnes at a million sterling yearly. However. 
underneath him. |a City firm largely interested in these mines 
But the Marquis had no idea of being done |declares that the amount of the losscs is 
out of his find. He made desperate efforts, | largely exaggerated. They place it at £70,00u 
and eventually got there first. His industry |a year. 
was rewarded by a fortune of two millions | e same kind of thing occurs on the Ran, 
sterling. The ore he found was so rich in ; where a gang of criminals has been at work 
goki that much of it sold for its weight in |for some time past. The gold is stolen by 
pure silver. \thieves in the mines, and ha to confeder 
Quite recently the Independence Mine of | ates outside, women taking it in their lugga-: 
Colorado was the scene of a series of strange |by fast train to Durban. A staff of sixtec 
thefts. At the four hundred foot level a | detectives has been set to work to put 
very rich vein of gold was struck, and for ;an end to the operations of this pack vf 
weeks the average output was over 750 ' plunderers, 


appear. 
Investigations showed that this clesr 
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two-wheeled skates travelled at such a high] Purturs: “I suppose Kenneth’s marryiv; 


irate of speed that every rink in London that; you depends on what your fa di 

ie them would register several deaths Seat him.” oe nee ene 
;& week, Mildred: “ Yes, partially, and partially 
' Then quite recently skates have been put! what he finds out atieat sae Fortonatels, 


on the market made entirely of aluminium alloy} papa has th i 4 
; the idea here being that aluminium pee | ace ee eee 


jmetal and therefore less noisy and jarring 8:0) 8:8 
ithan other metals. The only check upon 
‘these is the price, the cheapest running from 


| IT HURT. 
jabout twenty-four to twenty-seven and six : 
the pair. 

This, however, is only the beginning of the 
‘end to the sound ruieanbe. A well-known 
jLondon firm is experimenting with a new 
Sort of skate which may be cheap, silent, and 
durable. The idea is to have three rubber- 
,tyred wheels, one behind the other. The 
it! wheel between the front and the back 
has the twofold effect of reducing both speed 
and friction. By putting a wheel in the centre 
he mee id erent battiaee d along the whole 
jlen of the skate, ucing friction upon 
ithe front and back wheel. ~~ » 
| Then there are the rink managers. Every- 

is being done to produce a silent rink. 
‘By adopting close-shutting doors and dis- 
at with all forms of roofing that are 

own t 


o act as sounding boards, passcrs-b 
outside will barely be siete hear the band, oni 
‘only the faintest whirr from the rinkers. 

Asphalt is one of the greatest offenders in 
|producing noise, and most rinks are nowadays 
being made of maple wood, a smoother and 
quieter material. 
; So that what with scores of new types of 
‘silent skate in course of construction, not} Giles: “Is this the pleasant erpression 973 
;to mention plenty of experiments in new| want?” 
;forms of material for flooring, we may hope ‘| Pi 


Ss 


| 


hotographer : ‘* Er—y-e-s.” 
\hear less and leas of the noise pest. In fact.) Giles: “Well, h ; hurts 7; 
the silent rink is coming. facet”, » hurry up; @ hurts mj 
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Now on sale, 6d. 
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The 


riminal. 


CHARACTERS YOU WILL READ ABOUT. 


Sir Alfred Gilliat: A clever fiuancier who was murdered in the opening chapters of the story. 


With the aid of two 


comrades, Jem McNaughton and Pierre Lawrence, he amassed a huge fortune in the goldfields of North America. He 
then basely deserted his friends, returned to England, and settled down with their fortunes as well as his own. 


Mildred Gilliat is the young, beautiful, and motherless oon 
Oo 
She shuts up her home, Granady Hall, comes to London, and goes 


to bring her father’s agsassin or assassins to justice. 
convincing herself that the claim is just, hands it over. 
on the stage. 


hter of Sir Alfred, who inherits his vast wealth. 


She vows 
aughton and Lawrence claim her fortune, and Mildred, after 


Lily Gervaise: A young widow who knows something of Sir Alfred’s past life in the West. 


John Hartley : The passionate and mercenary lover of Mildred Gilliat. 


Sir Alfred refusel Hartley his daughter’s hand, 


asserting that he was in love with the widow. That night the baronet was done to death; Hartley discovered the body. 


Jem McNaughton and Pierre 


Lawrence: Sir Alfred’s two comrades. 


They swore he should pay for his treachery 


with his life, and eventually tracked him down to Granady Hall. They regret their action in obtaining Mildred’s fortune, 


both realising that they love her. 


Barbara Adams: A mys‘erioas sorvant, long and faithfal in the service of the dead man. 


The last few chapters tell how McNaughton and Lawrence f 


t k of cards; if Hartley wins, the partners promis ] 
aeote aon. q al 4 to renounce his right to marry Mildred in favour of the winner. 


the other hand, either of the partners is successful, Hartley is 
McNaughton, cutting , 
lodgings. He finds Lily Gervaise there, and, when she 


He also tells this to Lily Gervaise, who 


orce Hartley to strike a bargain with them. 


z an ace, wins, and Hartley, mad with rage, casts aside his promise and § 
goes, he astounds his sweetheart by telling her that he has found 
Sir Alfred’s murderer—it is Jem McNaughton—and promises to bring him to justice that night. 
waits for him outside. 


The three men 
e to restore half Mildred’s fortune and leave England. If, on 


goes straight to Mildred’s 


The widow is speechless with amazement. Recovering 


ti 8. . :. ° . 
McNaughton and Lawrence, convinced that she has some strong object in view, accede to her wish. 


| herself, however, she hails a cab and hurries to Hilton’s Hotel to persuade the two comrades to leave London for a short 


| ee aaamemnanememeenantintad 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO. 
Pursued ! 
TRAARAARARARRSwrerwenwsaeresns eee ee _5uou“oo ue” XY 


Ir did not take Jem McNaughton and Pierre Lawrence long 
to pack enough clothes to last them for some considerable 
time when once they heard the car was waiting for them. 
‘Their long experience in the backwoods often served them 
in gout stead in that it always prepared them for an emergency 
ca 


It was by no means the first time in their lives they had 
had to shift their camp at a moment's notice, and not knowing 
when they would return—if ever. 

“Which way do we go?” Jem asked, for Pierre was 
always leader in a matter like this; the younger man never 
disputed his partner's greater experience. 

ierre was thoughtful for a moment; he was thinking of 
every way at once, and trying to determine which was the 
best, It was a difficult situation, because so much depended 
upon their getting clear and so gaining time. Both men 
knew that circumstantial evidence was strong against them, 
and they wanted to get away and think out the proposition 
they were up against. 

They were used to facing difficult problems, but they 
admitted to themselves they had never yet been up against 
anything so tough as this, They were accustomed to settle 
their disputes man to man—all things being equal ; but now 
there was the whole organisation and machinery of the 
English law working against them. It was no wonder 
they wanted to get away and think clearly before Hartley 
lodged his information against them. 

Pierre had ignored Jem’s question as to the way oy were 
going for the simple reason that he did not know himself. 

“Come on, partner,” he said, taking Jem’s arm roughly, 
“we'd better quit before the trouble starts.” 

Jem laughed as they both passed out of their room. “It's 
not like the old days, is it? We often used to look for trouble 
then, and be ready for it—not run away from it.” 

Pierre saw the drift of Jem’s argument, and he realised that 
his partner would far sooner stay and face it out. He knew 
it was no time for argument—every minute was of value. 
He wanted to get Jem clear before anything happened, 
and he was not quite certain how he was going to do it. 

He thought for a moment. “Jem, do you want to win 
Mildred Gilliat or do you want to spend the rest of your days 
in te ? If you don’t we'd better get a move on.’ 

ierre’s words decided everything for Jem. “‘ I'll take our 
bag and put it into the car; you tell the proprietor we will be 
back soon.” 

Jem carried the bag down and put it into the car, and then 
asked the man who had been sent in charge of it to accompany 
him to his room to get the deposit cheque, which was necessary 
owing to the company not having one of their own men 
in charge of the car. 

While Jem was writing the cheque Pierre had gone down- 
ttairs to see if anything further was necessary for the car, 
but he found everything in perfect order. The lamps were 
lit and everything was ready for a long run. 

Jem had just handed the agent the cheque for the deposit 
on the car when he heard heavy footsteps on the stairs. 
His brain immediately began to imagine all sorts of possi- 
bilities and, leaving the room, he walked across the passage 
to the head of the stairs to see who it was coming up. 

It did not take him long to recognise the two men who 
appeared as detectives. 

“Mr. McNaughton?” queried one, as soon as they saw 
him; the passage was not very light, so they could not 
properly see his face. 

*No,” Jem answered ; ‘“ Mr. McNaughton is in his room. 
I have just left him ; I'll chow you his room.” 

So saying, he led them across the passage, and opening the 
‘oor of his room, where now the representative of the motor 
garage was sitting, he motioned them to pass in. 

The two detectives passed into the room, one of them 
taking a blue paper from his pocket as he did so ; but no sooner 
were they inside than Jem had shut the door behind them 
and quickly turned the key, which happened to be on the out- 
tide of the door, 

He took the flight of stairs in three, and whispering the 
word ‘ Detectives” to Pierre, who was standing by the car, 


An amusing airship 


he jumped into the driving seat, and releasing the break 
started her off. 

He was vcry pleased to discover that everything was 
in perfect running order as he went along Fleet Street and 
up Ludgate Hill. He decided to take the Dover road, 
so he turned round by the Monument Station, and crossing 
London Bridge, proceeded along the Old Kent Road to 
Dartford. 

There was a great deal of traffic about, and Jem found 
it impossible to accelerate the slow speed at which they had 
been compelled to travel through London. 

‘“* Where are you making for ?”’ Pierre asked. 
you would have gone West.” 

Jem cleverly avoided a dog which had darted across the 
road in front of the car. 

“I want to get to St. Margarets,” Jem answered ; “ it is 
quiet, and far from any railway station. We can there think 
out the best course for us to pursue.” 

Pierre pulled his cap further down over his face, and 
murmure oe McNaughton did not catch. 

They continued their journey in silence, passing through 
Blackheath, Shooter’s Hill, Bexley Heath, and were soon in 
Dartford. They were now fifteen miles from London; the 
country had become open and there was scarcely any traffic, 
so their speed increased proportionately. The cold evening 
air beat against them in spite of the glass screen that was put 
up for their protection. 

It took them thirteen minutes to cover the seven miles 
between Dartford and Gravesend, but they had to slow down 
in passing through the old-world town with its multitude of 
inns. 

The next town would be Chatham, and when they had put 
two miles between themselves and Gravesend, Pierre hap- 
pened to turn round ; two lights that seemed to be approaching 
them fixed his gaze. Gradually they aapeeeched nearer in 
spite of the fact that Jem was doing over forty miles an hour. 

Then he turned to McNaughton. ‘‘ Jem,” he said, “ there’s 
@ car coming -along behind us at a fearful rate, and it looks 
as though she'll overhaul us in a few minutes !” 

* * * 


“T thought 


* 

When the two detectives from Scotland Yard found they 
had been tricked they rushed at once to the window and 
were just in time to see McNaughton jump into the waiting 
car and start off with his partner. 

A note-book came out in an instant, and the Inspector 
had noted the number of the car. It did not take them long 
to bie into the street after the door was unlocked for them, 
and during that short time they had decided what to do. 

“ You telephone to Milton and ask him to send along the 
big car to Bow Street. Meanwhile, I'll telephone to every 
station situated on the main road out of London and get them 
to watch for car No. XY 313. It will not take me long to 
find which road they have taken.” 

Inspector Blake agreed, and they both went thcir separate 
ways, Blake to order the car and Johnson to Bow Street 
to pursue his telephonic investigations. 

Within ten minutes a large, powerful car, containing 
Inspector Blake and a chauffeur-detective, drew up outside 
Bow Street, and in another ten minutes Inspector Johnson 
came out with the news that the car had just passed through 
Blackheath. 

They started off, and, having a special number plate, 
aa were in no fear of being stopped for excecding the speed 
imit. 

“We shall get information as we go along,’ said Johnson 
to the other inspector. “I left word for them to let me know 
whether they branch off the Dover road at Dartford or not.” 

It was a pretty fast pace the police car set, and getting news 
at Dartford that the car they were pursuing had passed 
through the town they increased their pace, hardly slacking 
down through Gravesend, until they reached Chatham. 
It was there they discovered that they were only six minutes 
behind the other car, and when they left Chatham and entered 
the straight piece of road that runs up to Sittingbourne, 
they saw the red light of the other car ahead. 

It was just at this point that Pierre had turned round 
and discovered the car that was pursuing them. He was 
almost certain it was the police from the rate at which they 
were travelling, and he spoke to Jem. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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YOUR CANARY 


Did you ever give a few winutes’ 
thought to the matter of Canary 
Feeding ? If you have, you must 
have recognised the simple fact that 
every bird, and Canaries especially, 
require special food, 


EGG, FRUIT, AND SEED 


CANARY 
MIXTURE 


comprises the choicest seeds known to be 
adapted to Songsters to improve their 
health and develop their singing powers. 
There are many kinds of Canary béed, but 
we pledge our reputation that Spanish Seed 
only is used in SPRATT'S Canary Mixture. 


For Parrots —SPRATT’S 


PARROT FOOD. 


BE SURE YOU SAY “SPRATT'S” WHEN 
PURCHASING FOR YOUR PETS. 


Sotp In 241., 4d. anv 6d, Packsts 


SPRATT’S 
PUPPY 
BISCUITS 


FOR SMALL BREEDS. 


Send post card for Samples and an_interestin 
Book on Cage Birds oF Parrot Mazageneay. 


Spratt’s Patent Ltd., 24/25, Fenchurch Street, London. 


FLEXTEN: 


PUNCHING BALLS 


OUR WORLD - FAMED 
GOODS NOW OFFERED TO 
YOU ON SPECIAL TERMS. 


WHY YOU SHOULD USE THEM: 


They keep you fit, take away stiffness and 
slackness—in short, give you exercise in 
your own room. 


BUY THEM FOR YOUR HEALTH’S SAKE. 
HOW TO GET THEM: 


Send a postcard for new catalogue, terms, 
and prices, giving you particulars of Sur 


“* PAYMENT BY 
INSTALMENT PLAN” 


(or cash terms) for Punching Balls, Footballs, 
Exercisers, Boxing Gloves, Roller Skates, Chest 
Expaniers, etc., also Tennis & Cricket Goods. 


YOUR GUARANTEE OF QUALITY: 


Our Trade Mark on each article. 


The WHITELY EXERCISER Ltd., 


350 Southwark Bridge Road, London, 8.E. 


atory by George Robey, appears in the March NOVEL MAGAZINE, price fourpencs. 
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“We'd better not take any risks,” said Jem. “‘ They have 
spotted us now, and the only thing to do will be to get to a 
railway station and go back to London. We must double 
On our tracks if we can only get clear.” _ 

Pierre turned round again, and saw that the car containing 
the detectives had eatin half the distance there was between 
the two cars at first. 

He told Jem, and asked him to put on more power. Jem 
opened the throttle, and pushing down the accelerator to 
its fullest extent, he let her go. Gradually they drew away 
from the pursuing car; the distance widened, and the lights 
grew fainter, but, try as they would, they could not get 
clear. The two head lights of the other car were always 
visible far away in the distance. i ceseeai ea 

** She's Sane. her utmost, and I think it’s the limit, said 
Jem, looking down at the indicator. ‘ What's she doing * 

Picrre looked down at the vibrating finger of the indicator. 
“ She's touching sixty-two.” : 

They flashed through Sittingbourne and did the fifteen 
miles to Canterbury in as many minutes, but they could not 
get out of sight of ‘hone two head lights of the other car. 

Going through Canterbury they had to drop to twenty miles 
an hour, and when they had got through the town they had still 
to keep their pace down because of the cross roads that 
beset the main road. . . 

Meanwhile, the pursuing car had regained all their lost 
distance, and when they were clear of vanterbury they were 
within a quarter of a mile of Pierre and Jem. Fora further 
three miles neither gained appreciably, but after they had 
passed through Lydden—about ten miles from Canterbury — 
the police car gained a furlong, and was almost within speaking 
distance of the other car. 

It was quite apparent to Jem and Pierre now that they were 
being pursued, and they had but a few minutes to make 
up their minds as to what should be done. Another two 
miles were covered, and Jem gained the furlong he had lost. 
The roads were in a bad condition, and it was a wonder 
there were no tyre ape . . 

Suddenly Jem said to Pierre. ‘‘ Quick, partner, which way 
do we go?" They encountered a forked road, with no sign. 
Post. There was no time to consider, so Pierre said ‘* Left !”’ 
and Jem turned off to the left. . 

He found the road they had entered narrowed considerably 
as they proceeded along. and after a quarter of a mile the car 
Siieed to move any further. The La is was running 
finely, but the wheels had stuck firmly in mud. 

“Tm afraid we're done,” Jem said, as he shut off the 
engine. ‘Hullo, here they are!” : 

wo brilliant head-lights were to be seen approaching 
chem. They were but a few hundred yards away now, 
and every moment brought them nearer. It was plain that 
they were in difficulties, as McNaughton and Lawrence had 
been, but they made headway slowly. 

Finally they stopped, and the three men left the car and 
came towards Jem and Pierre. 

* Partner, I'm going to fight this!” . 

“Don't be a fool, Jem!” Pierre replied. ‘‘ You'll bring 
the whole countryside out if you happen to fire a revolver.” 

“‘ Don't matter,” Jem answered, ring his gun. 

And then, when the three detectives were about thirty 
yards away he held up his revolver, which gleamed in the 
moonlight, and cried in unmistakably hostile tones : 

** Halt !" 


BPEBBPPBPPPD PPP PPP PP PLL LL ALO A LL, 
CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE, 
Caught ! 


THe three men came to a standstill, and for a few seconds 
the opposing parties stood facing one another silent, motion- 
less. McNaughton kept his revolver covering his opponents ; 
he held it in his right hand, resting it now on his forearm. 

The detectives stood with their backs to the great car, 
and the brilliant lights from the lamps silhouetted them 
clearly. Pierre Lawrence and Jem McNaughton were in the 
shadow, so the advantage was with them. 

“Put that thing down!” It was Inspector Blake who 
spoke. 

ican touched McNaughton’s arm. “Drop it, Jem,” 
he whispered. ‘‘ We're in a darned civilised country. 
They've got us—unless we run for it. And it seems to me 
there ain't nowhere to run.” 

But McNaughton’s blood was up now. His eyes shone 
fiercely, and “his teeth were tightly set, every muscle in his 
body taut and stretched like a whipcord. For while he covered 
the twodetectives with his revolver, the third, the chauffeur, 
had dropped back to his car, doubtless thinking discretion 
the better part of valour, and while McNaughton covered the 
other two, his eyes fixedon the motionless figures, his thoughts 
were far away with the woman he loved, Mildred Gilliat. 


* Hold on, pard, a minute,” he replied, * and let's know 
how wo stand and what their game is. Say, wo've been 
cornered before, haven't we, often enough? And I don't 


know that I shouldn't like to let daylight into @ man just 
once again—for the sake of old times.” He gave a short, 
hard laugh. ae see 

“They hang you over here,” Pierre replied grimly; “ and 
that’s a dirty death.” 

“Put that thing down!” Inspector Blake spoke again. 
He had been consulting with his companion. 

McNaughton took a deep breath and his lips parted in a 
smile then. It was good to fight, even this feeble sort of 
affair was good ; it was good to pursue and to be pursucd. 

“ Not until you tell us your pe Who are you, what's your 
name, and what the dickens do you mean by following us 2?” 

“I'm Inspector Blake of Scotland Yard ; I hold a warrant 
for the arrest of Jem McNaughton. One of vou two men 
bears that name.” 

“do,” Jem thundered, “ and no one lays a hand on me 
without good reason. Stop where you are or you're a dead 
man!” 

For Inspector Blake had commenced to walk quietly 
towards him. “ Put that thing down and come quietly, 
Mr. McNaughton,” he said calmly. 

He ncither stopped nor faltered, but he went up to Jem 
McNaughton's gun, looking him straight in the eyes. Then 
he with the muzzle of the revolver an inch away from 
his breast, and putting his hand into his pocket he drew out 


Everyone who wishes to 


a scrap of coloured paper, which he presented to ee 
Tho latter's — trembled on the trigger of his gun. When 
the detective first moved he had prepared to 8 3 some- 
thing, he know not what, sto him. First a sudden, 
swift thought of Mildred. But he would lose her anyway. 
Then perhaps for the ‘first time in his life he considered 
the life of the man he was tempted to kill. Inspector Blake, 
whoever he was, possessed pluck. Courage appealed more 
to Jem McNaughton than anything else in the world. : 

And so tho two men stood facing one another, touching 
one another. a 

“Well,” Blake said, ‘you'd better take the warrant. 
If your man there will hold one of the lamps from the car 
T'll read it over to you.” 

And apia McNaughton smiled. He liked this man, 
Blake. Without turning his head, without even taking his 
eye off the detective for a single instant, he laconically told 
Pierre to ‘‘ Unhitch one of the car's —_ and bring it over.” 

And Pierre obeyed. He stood just behind Blake holding 
the light so-that it fell not only on the scrap of paper but on 
the detective’s face. 

Without further ado Blake, holding out the warrant and 
bending his head, read it aloud. And McNaughton listened, 
a pe smile hovering on his lips, the muzzle of his revolver 
still within an inch of the detectives breast, pointing directly 
over his heart. 

Blake finished reading the formal document and folded it 
up, then he held out his hand. ‘ Now, then, will you ere 
me that thing, Mr. McNaughton, and come along quietly ? 
You've given us a dickens of a chase, and the sooner we get 
back the better.” 

He turned his head and shouted over his shoulder to 
Inspector Johnson, who was still standing some dozen yards 
away, ‘ Tune up the car and get her out of the lane and be 
ready to start !’ 

Jem McNaughton had held his tongue, but now he spoke. 
“Do you know, Mr. Blake, that before you could as much 
as wink your eye I could make dead meat of you?” 

Blake nodded. “ If your gun’s loaded, you could.” 

“* Tt’s loaded sure enough, five times.” 

** We're wasting time.” 

** That's true,” Picrre said quietly. 

McNaughton sighed, then nodded. “I didn’t kill old 
Gilliat,” ho said slowly, “ and I’ve got a suspicion I know the 
man aa did. a e ane Fil sores I re at aT neck 
into the noose right enough. e played the giddy goat, 
didn’t wo?” He looked at Dicers ten corrected himself 
quickly—* Didn’t I?” 

Suddenly, without a word of warning, he tossed his revolver 
straight in the air, caught it by the muzzle as it fell, and then 
bowing low, presented it, butt first, to Inspector Blake. 

The detective took it, examined it, then dropped it into one 
of hia pockets. ‘“ Thanks!’ 

McNaughton grinned. ‘ Let me see, what's your name— 
Blake ? Well, Blake, shake hande, will you? I like you; 
pee fairly caught me bluffing. But it wasn't any bluff when 

took the gun out of my pocket at first. I meant business.” 

The detective took the proffered hand. “ That's all right. 
Shall we get along?” 

McNaughton nodded. “I’m ready. What about my pard 
here ? Can you get that old car home alone, Lawrence ?” 

* Couldn't drive it a hundred yards.” . 

McNaughton thought a moment. ‘I guess it's a bit faster 
than yours, Blake. No objection to my driving you back, 
is there? Tl a you my word, no hanky-panky. Besides, 
your car can follow us.” 

After a consultation with his man Inspector Blake a 
to this proposal. First the police car backed out 
lane, then McNaughton’s followed suit. 
faced for London. 

McNaughton yawned and stretched himeelf. ‘ Say, it was 
a fine run down, wasn’t it, boys? Suppose it ain't no use 
suggesting @ little race back, eh? Well, do we strike a 
saloon between here and the gay city?” 

“If you mean a public house they're all closed,” Inspector 
Johnson said curtly, ‘‘ and even if they were not——” 


the 
And now they 


McNaughton was busy at the back of the car. “ Guess 
we've got a bottle of whisky in my bag, Pierre.” And before 


the detectives could say anything he had produced and 
uncorked it. ‘‘ Now, then, boys, here's to Crime,” he said, 
winking slyly at Pierre. “Come on, Mr. Blake, hang regu- 
lations. We're in the centre of nowhere in the middle of the 
night, dead tired, and I guess we have each of us got a thirst 
we wouldn't sell for a five-pound note.” 

Inspector Johnson turned his back and looked at the stars, 
but Blake. moistencd his lips with the spirit, and the chauffeur 
took a good drink. 

“ That's fine stuff,” the former said. 

“You bet,” Pierre Lawrence replied. 

And the two cars started for London. Jem kept a steady 
pace of about twenty-five miles an hour. He came to the 
conclusion he might as well enjoy his drive back through the 
sleepy country side. English country was not half bad, he 
told himself. Presently he allowed the speed to drop to 
twenty miles an hour, then to fifteen. A great yellow lazy 
moon was crawling over the sky. Somewhere in a field of 
long grass a corncrake cried shrilly. Then through a clump 
of dark bushes in the drive of an old country house a nightin- 
gale burst into glorious song. 

“Say, Blake, this is bully, isn’t it ? 
Try a cigar yourself 2?” 
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Mind if I smoke? 


The detective shook his head and was silent. But though 
his eyes were closed and his lips were dumb his brain mi 
very active and his Soa were —s toand fro. Strang 
thoughts for an official from Scotland Yard. For he wa, 
wondering if a mistake had been made. Pierre Lawrencq 
had also silent, and his face bore a worried expressiv;: 
and his thoughts were not pleasant once. ' 

“Couldn't you accelerate your speed a bit ?” Johnson saiij 
presently. 

iIcNaughton stooped and rattled the lever to and fro, |. 
the car ran along at the same pace. " 

Presently Lawrence leaned forward and touched Inspect. 
Blake on the shoulder. “Say, Mr. Blake, that warr:;; 
nie eae Deane tia 

“No.” 

‘*‘ Then it ought to have.” 

With one hand resting lightly on the wheel Jem MeNaught.sn 
turned round and glared at his partner. ‘“ You hold \...,, 
silly tongue or I'll your head open. That silly iri. ', 
we pores on Gilliat was my idea. You—you had nothi:,, 
to do with it at all. Why, you hadn’t sufficient brain 1, 
think out a thing like that,” he chuckled. 

And no more was said ; the rest of the journey was accom 
sete in silence. Dawn raised its head in the east ., 

ndon’s outlying suburbs were reached. 

The city was still asleep as the cars glided through :: 
A few sleepy waggons crawled through the Strand laden wi: }, 
eure boxes and crates from vent Garden Marhci. 
Suddenly McNaughton stopped the car. 

“You get out,” he said to Pierre ; “ take the bag, go to ct 
rooms and get to bed, and sleep.” 

* Not much,” Pierre replied, folding his arms. 

Inspector Bluke avoided an argument by gently mentio:.;:. : 
the fact that it would be advisable for Pierre to accompai:, 
them to the police station. . 

“ You ain't going toturn the judge out of bed at this ear! 
hour to have a at me?” McNaughton asked waggishly. 

They descended at Bow Street and entered the ghiuny 
little building as the first rays of sunshine touched the spi: ; 
of the t, restless city. 

An hour later Jem McNaughton was stretched on the {1 
of his cell fast asleep, a smile of absolute content on lis 
upturned face. 


But Pierre Lawrence was tramping up and down the rooin 
of their lodgin zyriling the sleepy ings people who cul 
not awake and get to their business before ten o'clock in tl: 
morning. He had dispatched express messengers to a ftirin 
of lawyers in the City, and an ex letter to Mr: 
Gervaise. He relied more on the woman than on the men of law. 


While he waited for her to come he glanced at hims«li 
in the mirror over the fireplace and started back with a lauy':. 
“ Quite like old times,”’ he muttered. 

His clothes were spattcred with mud, his hair and bear: 
tumbled, and a fresh growth stained parts of his face that 
should have been shaven. His collar was limp as a rie 
He tore it off and flung it into the fireplace ; then rang the 
bell and demanded hot coffee, toast, and eggs. 

Just as breakfast arrived Mrs. Gervaise was announced. 
Lawrence waited until the door had closed on the inquisitiv« 
servant, then he took both Lily Gervaise’s hands in his 
and kissed her forehead. 

“Say, Lil, this is fine of you; guessed you'd come before 
the blooming lawyer.” 

She scarcely gave Lawrence a glance, but looked round th> 
room as if searching for someone else. ‘‘ What's happenc|; 
where's Jem ?” 

Lawrence stood at the table and poured out a cup o/ 
coffee. ‘“ Had breakfast ? " 

i “No, I can't eat! Tell me what's happened. Wher: 
em?” 

“You can cat and you will!” he said firmly. “Go on, 
swallow this.” 

She obeyed and took a mouthful of coffee, then sat down 
opposite him. 

wrence yawned prodigiously, but it was bluff, and «il 
not hide his anxiety. “We got away all right, Lil, but we 
were too late. Scotland Yard just arrived as we were slippiny 
away. We got five minutes’ start, led ’em a fair chas:. 
but they caught us up. Jem was for letting daylight i: 
a decent chap called Blake, but he thought better of it, aul 
—Blake’s got him.” 

She was on her feet again in an instant, bending ovr 
Lawrence, holding him tightly by the shoulders. °(.: 
Jem? Do you mean they have arrested him, put him in 

ison?” 

“Yep! It was the quickest thing I’ve ever known t!::s 
side of the herring- id 

“Good heavens!’’ She released him and buried her [. * 
in her hands. Pitrre Lawrence poured himself out anot!i 
cup of coffee and a deep frown furrowed his brows. 

‘Lil, old girl, you ain't—you ain't gone on Jem 
McNaughton ? ” 

‘“* What do you mean?” 

“*T mean you don’t love him ?” 

“TI love you both, I love you both!” she sobbed, “a: | 
I've betrayed you.” 

He laughed then and cracked the shell of another ¢:: 
“Rot! You did your to save us. You've alwas: 
been our good angel, Lil, and, by Jove! I'll never forget 
We're going to have a big fight, you and I, one day, abo. 
old Gilliat’s money.” 

Mrs. Gervaise retreated to the far end of the room, put 0)’ 
her hands as if to stop Lawrence, staring at him dumb wi'': 
horror. “‘ Hush,” she whispered. ‘Don't speak of it 
for heaven's sake don’t speak of that money again.” 

“Well, it ain't done no one much good, has it?’ Lawren:: 
said thoughtfully—“ not yet, anyway.” Then he chuck! ' 
aay | m glad that beast Hartley will never touch it. But he !! 
get Mildred now, sure.” He brought his fists on to the ta!” 
and the cups and saucers rattled. ‘“ No, I'm hanged if | 
shall! She belongs to Jem, and Jem shall have her. If Jem 
don't have her, I will.” 

A curious wan little smilo crept over Lily Gervaise’s face 
She came to Pierre's side, knelt down, and putting up he: 
hands gently stroked his forehead, pushing back the tangled. 
matted hair. 

“You're my two dear boys, both of you,” she whispercd. 
My big children, that's whet you've alvays becn.” ; 
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Pierre Lawrence wniled dreamily. “Ye- that's to say, 
your two big, unruly’ children. Well, one of us has got into 
trouble, sure I ought to be by his side, Lil, but they 
woutdn’t take me, confound them. I see what it is now, 
{t's Havtley’s idea of revenge.” 

Rising, walked to the door, opened it, and looked down 
the corridor, then closing it quietly, locked it., He resumed 
his seat beside Pn tole “ You know what happened 
on the night of Gilliat’s murder,” he whis “and you 
know the part we played. You know more about this 
blamed old country than we do. Say, is Jem in a pretty 
tight corner 2?” ; 

She kept her face hidden. Presently Lawrence felt hot 
tears splashing upon his hand. “ Yes,” she murmured, 
“I'm alraid he is. For who is there who can prove‘that he 
didn’t fire the shot that killed Gilliat ?” 

Pierre Lawrence nodded. ‘ You know he didn’t, don’t 
you, Lil? You never doubted us? That’s a silly question, 


‘et once I sort of thought you i 
ae Hush, for pity’s sake ! WT tise acbebed. 
There was a long silence broken only by the quick indrawin 


ceaseless roar of work and the ceaseless rear of the City, the 
hum of the voices of men and women rising and falling, 
ebbing and flowing. 

Presently Pierre Lawrence rose to his feet and forced Mre. 
Gervaise torise, too. The expression on his face had changed ; 
it was the expression that had been there when he realised 
ange a few hours ago—the face of a fighter again. He made 

rs. Gervaise look into his eyes. 

“ Lil, we've got to save Jem.” 

Her lips moved, but she said nothing. 

“ Lil, what's Hartley’s game?” 

“You know,” she murmured ; “ to marry Mildred. Then 
if—if Jem’s found guilty he'll pang ei that agreement and 
fight for her fortune, and I suppose he’ll win.” 

“He'll never win!” Pierre said grimly. ‘Life ain't 
so blooming ious to me. It’s a life foe a Tite, and if they 
take Jem I'll put daylight into Mr. Hartley.” 

Lily Gervaise trembled in his grasp then and tried to shrink 
away. : 
“Lil,” he said hoarsely, holding her hand in a grip of iron, 
“ Lil, you love this chap Hartley ; answer me, you love him— 


rm hate him I know you love him. Lil, you can save Jem. 
know it. But you're afraid to do it—becauso you love 
John Hartley. Own up, Lil, you love him?” 

She dropped on to her knees crouching at his feet, hiding 
her face. ‘‘ Yes, Heaven help me, I love him. Pierre, 
help me! I love him!” 

e lifted her up, held her in his arms, 
on his shoulder. “My poor little Lil. I'm sorry. Poor 
little girl!” 

“Don't pity me!’ she cried. ‘‘ Rather hate mc—for, 
Pierre, listen, I'll confess it. It was he who killed Sir Alfred 
Gilliat. Yes, I know it. I might prove it! But I daren’t 
try to do so—because I love him!” 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
—_— Ste 
“ We try,” remarked the young married woman, “ to 
see how few quarrels we can have in a year.” 


“We try,” said the old married woman, “‘ to see how 
few cooks we can have in a year.” 


illowed her head 


of the woman's breath, and her stifled sobs grew fainter a 

fainter. And from the street outside the sullen roar of 
life gradually grew louder and louder as London awoke 
toits work. The roar of traffic, the jangle of cab bells, the hoot 
of motor horns, the rattle of horses’ hoofs on the wooden 
roads, and the ceaseless tramp-of men’s feet as they hurricd 
to and fro in the mad search for gold. And joining into this 


real love I mcan, heart and soul, and he’s more to you than 
‘anyone else in the world?” 
he wrenched herself free with a frightened cry. “No! 
Thate him! Oh, how I hate him!” 
| He let her go, but he laughed as he followed her across the 
room. ‘“ Love and hate, that's the same thing to a woman 
| like you! You come from the Wilds, too. When you say 
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A FREE SHOW. 
Mr. Jackson, who had but 
recently moved into the suburbs, 
knew neighbours on either 
side by sight only, and consequently on 8 cold winter's 
night, when his home caught fire, he was surprised and 
pleased by the alacrity with which they came to render 
their assistance. ° 
“T say,” Jackson cried excitedly to his right-hand 
neighbour, “ will you run down to the corner and ring the 
alarm ?” 
“Tm awfully sorry, sir,” the man answered, “ but I 
have a game leg and can’t run.” . 
“While I’m getting some of the thin out, will you 
yell ‘ Fire’ 2” said Jackson, turning to the other man. 
“Got laryngitis and can’t yell,” said the other in a 
a whisper. 
ackson gasped; but pulling himself together he 
exclaimed : 
“ Well, both of you go into the house and bring out easy 
chairs, then sit down and enjoy the fire,” 


o_O 
APPLICATION REFUSED. 


He was pleading his cause earnestly. 

“T am wealthy,” he said, “and could make ample 
provision for you.” 

She nodded and checked one point off on her fingers. 

“T have had experience with the world,” he continued. 

She checked off another point. 

“‘T have the frivolous point,” he went on, “ and 
I have the steadfastness, the age, and the wisdom to guard 
and guide you well.” 
He paused for an answer. 
oe The points you make are strong ones,” she said, “ but 
they lead undeviatingly to the conclusion 
that you would make an excellent father 
for me. You have all the necessary 
qualifications, but just now I am looking 
for a husband.” 

_~—oc 


WHY THEY SMILED. 


Scene: Dinner-party at the house of a 


well-known peer. 

“ When Took my first brief,” said the 

prosperous barrister, (recounting his career), 
‘I was very nervous and excited, especially 
as my client was a bad egg. He was a 
man of good family, whose name would have 
been fatally tarnished had the rascal been 
convicted. Luckily I managed to get tho 
beggar off.” 

‘After dinner a Colonial millionaire entered. 
He was a friend of the host, who presented 
the K.C. to him. 

“T do not need to be introduced to this 
gentleman,” observed the millionaire 

atronisingly, ‘‘ I met him long ago; in fact, 
gave him his start in life. 1 was his first 
client.” 

The noisy hilarity which greeted this 
announcement was never explained to the 
latc-comer, | 

>So | 


SES 


uiPs,dJesllels 


| near! 


TAKING ADVANTAGE. 


He was the much-dreaded poor relation, and, when he , 
met his more fortunate brother in the street, he was alert | 
to take advantage of any good feeling that might be | 
abroad. 

“Come and dine with us to-night,” the 
graciously. 

“Thank you,” said the poor relation. “ But wouldn't 
to-morrow hight de as well?” | 

“Oh, yes, L suppose so?” said the rich man. “ But | 


rich man said 


where are you dining to-night ?” he asked curiously. 

“Qh, at your house,” was the reply. 
estimable wife was gooc enougl to 
invitation.” 


“ You see, your | 


give me to-night’s | 


>_COC 
“ After all, it pays to be polite, pardner. 


” 


First Tramp : 
Second Tramp: 


t 
| 
“Not a'ways. The other day I was | 
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fsb SCRATCHED. 
“ WittowBy Wasps v. Tarem. 
town. Admission 2d.” So read 
the big bills posted outside the 
round, and as the time ap roached for the start ths 
ome captain was seen feveris nly counting the spectators, 

There were two errand boys, @ soldier, a chimney-sw ce), 
a nursemaid, three nondescripts, and @ navvy out ou 
strike. 

Both teams appeared on the field, but the number of 
spectators did not increase. At last, in despair, the homo 
captain shouted : 

“Phere won't be any match 

“Wot nonsense!” said 
“Scratch 2 Wot for?” 

“We'll have to!” exclaimed the other in agoni.-| 
tones. “We ain’t took enough gate money to get iis 
ball out of pawn!” 


to-day! We scratcl!” 
the opposing skipper. 


>_< 
CAUTION NEEDED. 


Ir was in the wild and woolly West, and Slimy Sim, 


acting deaf and dumb when a man gave me sixpence. I | 41. crafty cowbo ddenly bethought himsel 

t ° 9 7 iy y, suddenly ought himself of a pla: 

says ‘ Thank you, sir, and he had me arsested. | for obtaining a suit of clothes gratis from Ikey Mosenti il ; 
0c" | store 


Mrs. Artless : “ The Billougnby® have a grandfather | 


clock that’s been in the family for more than 150 years.” 


Mr. Artless ; “Humph! They didn’t have it a year | 


‘Mrs. Artless: “Oh, no; but, you see. it was stolen 
fifty years ago, and Mrs. Billoughby tells me it 
was by the merest chance they discovered it last week 
in a second-hand shop.” 

> S0c< 


BORN WITH IT. 


Taxi-Driver (to his rival on the road): “* What's the matter with you, old 


catsmeat ?”’ 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED. 
Tur old gentleman poked his nose in and 
out of the mysterious corners of the furniture 
shop. 

“By the way,” he said suddenly, “my | 
daughter has just started to—er—have a 
young man come calling, 
get a sofa for them to make love on?" 


“Most certainly, sir! ’* responded the suave shopman. ; 


“ And here, I think, I have the very thing you need. It is | 


called ‘Cupid’s Retreat,’ and is specially suited for. 


courting couples.” | 
et ingore suited 2’? repeated the old gentleman. | 
‘ Well, what is its particular good point ?” 

“ Why, sir, the 
covering you sce 
just one year.” 

“And what on earth is the use of that?” asked the | 
old gent. 

“Why, sir, because it leaves displayed a card upon | 

. which are written the words: ‘Time to get married.’ 
Neat, isn’t it?” | 


rticular good point is this: the pretty ; 
fore you is guaranteed to wear off in| 


>_—_ OC 


JUST WHAT SHE WANTED. - 


A BACHELOR was recently travelling in a tramear with a \ 
newly-married couple of his acquaintance. It was a rainy | 
morning. The young wife had her umbrella well out of 
the way of those who passed down the car, but an awkward ! 
boy on his way to the door managed to fall over it and : 
break it. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” stammered the lad. 

“ Never mind ; I'm sure it wasn't your fault,” and the 
lady smiled up at him without a trace of anger or even 
irritation on her face. 

“Well, I must say your wife is an angel!” exclaimed 
the bachelor warmly. ‘Most women would have 
withered that clumsy fellow with a look, if they hadn't 
scorched him with words.” | 

“An angel, is she?” said the married man, as he 

icked up the broken umbrella and smiled quizzically at! 
is wife. ‘‘ She may be, but—she’s wanted a new umbrella 
for a month, and now she knows I'll have to get it!” 


“Guarding the World’s Monarchs,” by Xavier Paoli, the host 


sis unique reminiscences to PEARSON’ 


Cabby (ieeringly) : 
Taxi- Driver - “Then what did you want to give mea nasty look for ?”° 
Cubby : “ Me give you a nasty look? Why, you certainly ‘ave got one, 


didn't give it you /” 


and I suppose I really ought to | 


“ Nothink’s the matter with me, you bloomin’ idiot.” 


Mr. Single Harness : “ Your wife's costume to-night is | 
charming. It simply beggars description.” 
Mr. Double Ditto : “‘ And that reminds me of a conun- 
drum—Why am I like a description ?” 
<0 
Jinks (at a meeting): “ That man you asked about is | 
not a delegate. He is a reporter.” 
Blinks: ‘‘Um! He must be a new man, 
starting in journalism, isn’t he ?”* 
“Yes. How did you know ?” 
“ Oh, he has a sort of a solid, prosperous, moneyed air.” 
ae Ol ed 
Magistrate (to tramp) : “‘ You say you are a tourist ?”* 
Prisoner: ‘ Yes, sir; I love Nature in all her radiant 
beauty 
Magistrate (hastily): “‘ Never mind that. How much 


then. Just 


; money have you about you ?” 


Prisoner : ** Threepence-halfpenny."* 

Magistrate (severely) : “‘ Then I shall commit you as a | 
vagrant. We draw the line between tourists and tramps 
at one shilling.” 

o_S0Cco 


THE PROTEST. 


Tue house committee of a West End club recently 
received this unique complaint : 

“ T have the honour to inform you that I lunched at the 
club this afternoon and had as my guests three gentlemen, 
all well-known gourmets. Among other things an omelet 
was served. It contained only three flies. 

“ As an old member of the club, jealous of its reputation, 
I naturally found this very embarrassing. as, in order to 
make an equitable division of the omelet, it was necessary 
either to divide a fly—a nice bit of carving, as you must 
concede—or forego a fly myself. I beg to suggest that 
in the future, when an omelet is served for four persons, 


: it should be either with (a) four flies, or (b) no flies at all.” 


“ Say, Ikey, there don’t seem to be much colour in {iis 
yer one,” as he tried on a fourth coat and vest. 

“ Aw, my boy, that’h a thplendid colour that ith,” sail 
the tradesman anxiously ; “ git out in the sunlight and 


' thee.”* 


| No sooner had the artful one got outside the door t!ar 


| he started doing a ten-mile-an-hour sprint for home and 


beauty. _ 

se Hi, hi, stop thief!” yelled the Hebrew, and gave chase, 

But suddenly, to Sam’s dismay, 6 policeman hov- in 
sight, and, taking in the situation at a glance, drew lis 
“shooter,” after the gentle fashion “out West.” 

“ Boss, boss,” yelled the clo’ man, with the frenzy of 
despair, * for the love of goodneth, shoot "im in the pants, 
He's got my coat and vest on! : 


>_—_0C 


A WONDERFUL FLOOD. 


Tue French country stationmaster waa 
walking up and down the platform with tle 
air of a director. . 

“ Wonderful floods !”’ he exclaimed. as he 
lifted his hat to an extra jaunty angle. 

** Beats the record in two ways.” 

“In two ways?” queried a dripping 
passenger. 

“ Washed over the level crossing for the 
first time in living memory, for one. and 
made the 5.21 late for another,” came the 
explanation. 

“That is-only one way,” growled t's 
passenger. ‘‘ Nobody ever remembers the 
5.21 to have been prompt.” 

“Very likely, very likely!” agreed tha 

roud official, resuming his strut. “ but this 
is the first time we've been able to tind a 
decent excuse !”” 


COCO 


PERFECTLY OBVIOUS. 


A man had gone to lecture in a country 
village, and took as his title, “ The Woild 
and its People.” The village wisi 
listened very patiently until the lecturer 
asserted “The population of China. my 
friends, is quite as large as that of the rot ot 
the world combined.” 

“Rot!” said the wiseacre. 
sense |” 

“It’s a fact, sir,’ proceeded the lecturer. “ What 
would you say if I told you that China's population i 
five times that of the British Empire ?” 

“TJ should say nuthin’,” was the reply, “ becass: I 
should know it warn’t right!” 

“But how would you know that 2?” queried the ex. 
perated lecturer. 

The wiseacre climbed on to a chair, 
himself seen and heard. 

“My fellow villagers," he exclaimed, “ will you be 
gulled by a man like this? Why, if there was all them 
people in China the bloomin’ world would tip up!” 


hut I 


“Talk a bit o 


the better to mala 


>So 
PLENTIFUL. 


A SHOEMAKER in a Midland city, getting on we'l ia 
the way of business, became proud. One day there were 
a lot of customers in the shop when the shoplor 
came in to say that the mistress bid him say dinner 33 
ready. 

“ What's for dinner?” asked the shoemaker. 

“ Herrings, sir,” answered the boy. 

“ All right,” said the shoemaker, and when he wen! «p 
to dinner he reprimanded the boy for not mentioning 
something decent and big, telling the boy, in future, 
always to mention a good feed when there were any 
people in the shop. 

A few days after the boy came to say that dinner wat 


ready. 
= What's for dinner ?” asked the shoemaker. 
“ Fish, sir,” answered the boy. 
“ What sort of fish ?” 
“ A whale, sir!” replied the boy, 


of the French nation to all Royal visitors to F tributes 
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Rashes—Eczema—Acne—Bad Legs 


-cured by 


Antexema 


Every Reader of ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly’ should write at once 
for our generous Free Trial* 


You need not suffer from any form of skin illness. You 
need not endure the discomfort, di rement and 


humiliation caused by any skin complaint. Every skin 
complaint’ is curable by Antexema, the great British 


remedy. Antexema is a household word in Great 
Britain, and there are tens of thousands who have proved 
the merits of this wonderful remedy and skin ; 

If you are a skin sufferer, and have not yet proved the 
virtues of Antexema, you are missing the best doce 4 
in the world and enduring unnecessary pain and sane 
liness whilst a complete and permanent cure is within 
reach. Antexema is right at your door, waiting to cure 
you, and it reste with you to accept the remedy that 
modern science offers, of which a Free Trial is offered. 

The reason for the success and popularity of Antexema 
is very simple. Antexema is appreciated because 


Antexema Cures every Skin [liness 
from the simplest to the most severe. Antexema is 
just as valuable for eczema as it is for 
pimples and blackheads. Antexema 
cures psoriasis, prickly heat, bad legs, 
and ringworm ;_ but it is equally valu- 
able for burns, scalds, chafed and 
irritated skin. Antexema is successful 


wily Antexema is so 
infinitely superior to 
<4 cold cream and other 
=} emollients, which at 
their best can only 
soothe and cool, but 
are destitute of cura- 
tive powers. Not 
only is Antexema 
: : wonderfully cooling 
Antezema effectually cures sorcs and bad and soothing, re- 
places on the lege. moving irritation 
immediately it is applied, but what is far more 
important, it effecta a complete cure. The most painful 
and disfi nid skin affections arise from small begin- 
nings. r little red spot, slight soreness, an inflamed 
pimple, intolerable itching, or something similar is 


Qedfern's 
*“NAVLY 
Kubber He 


always the first sign that your skin is unhealthy. If 
Antexema is applied at this s and Antexema 
Granules taken internally to purify the blood, the 
red spot, rash, soreness, or irritation will rapidly 
disappear, and that will be the end of your ailment. 
Neglect, however, will 
mean that the trouble 
will spread and be- 
come chronic, and you 
will thus have to 
suffer a great deal 
of discomfort and 
rement as the 
of your neglect. 
ever forget that 
— in skin illness 
are dangerous. Whilst 
using Anterema you 
must give this won- 
derful remedy a 
proper chance, and 
not undo ite work by 
using coarse, common 
soap that irritates 
the skin. The only ™™ 
safe soap is Antexema arene 
Soap, which has been 
repared especially for use in connection with Anterema. 
t is wonderfully helpful, and qrently hastens your cure. 

The Countess ——, Notting Hill Gate, writes :— . 

“I think it only fair to write and tell you how I 
have benefited by using Antexema. I have been for 
seven years troubled. with open sores on the palm 
of wy left hand and Frrohest, and have been under 
innumerable doctors who have all said it was the most 
obatinate case they ever met. I began to use Antexema 
last summer, and soon found a great advantage; now 
my hand is quite well and my forehead.” 


The Way Antexema Cures 
is easily understood. As soon as Antexema touches 
the affected part, its curative and antiseptic virtues are 
at once absorbed and all irritation immediately ceases. 
At the same time, an artificial invisible skin is formed 
over the bad place, and in that way effectually protects 
it from dust, dirt and germs, and makes it unnecessary 
to use bandages. Consequently there is nothing to 


HEADACHE Coneo 
(N 10 MINUTES. 


One Kamutine cures in ten minutes the 
most violent Headache or Neuralgia. 
‘We want to prove this safe and retivble 
Medicine toevery suaffever,and in order to 
do a0 will send you two free sample doses 
of Kaputine by return post. Write to 
C. H. Krputine, Fai utice Works, Wakefield. 
Kaputine is sold ty (hemists and Stores every- 
where. Tackets of 18 doses, 1,-. Samples id. 


* & 


eedily clears the face of 
Tackheads, and eczema. 


Sufferers 


Inetart relief in Asthma, Rronchitle, 
Croup, ond Whooping Cough by the 
wuRe «a 


You will become a graceful 
and expert Skater if you 
follow ths excellent advice 
contained in ‘Roller Skating,’ 
the handiest guide to the 
art yet published. 


ROLLER 
SKATING 


hinder the curative influence of Antexema, and its 
action therefore is rapid and thorough. . Antexema is a 
creamy-looking non-poisonous liquid, first prepared by 
a well-known doctor twenty-five ye@rs ago, and it has 
worked wonders ever since. 

So much interest is taken in the hygiene of the skin 
that a ee | Handbook has been prepared for the 
benefit of all skin sufferers, and it is packed with 
reliable information. It explains what the skin is, the 
various troubles that affect it, the appropriate treatment 
for each, and the way: to regain and maintain skin 
health. Everyone should have a copy of this instructive 
little book, which embodies the result of the latest 
scientific researches. 

.Are you worried by irritation due to some skin 
treuble? Are you humiliated by any disfiguring ail- 
mente? Are your chances in life hindered by the 
unhealthy ij emt of your skin? Is some friend 
or relative of your own tormented or annoyed by some 
skin complaint P If your reply to any of these questions 
is “ Yes,” why not test the genuineness of the claims 
made for Antexema? Please recollect that Antexema 
not only cures facial eczema, but pimples; acne, black- 
heads, nettlerash, psoriasis, bad legs, eczema in any 
part of the body whatever; rashes, eruptions, and every 
variety of skin illness. It matters not what your skin 
trouble is, for you can be sure Antexema will cure. 


A Free Trial for Every Reader 

Antexema is supplied by all chemists in regular 
shilling bottles, or direct post free in plain wrapper 
1s. 3d., including Government stamp. To convince you 
of the value of Antexema we make this special offer. 
Cut out the coupon, or write to us mentioning Pearson's 
Weekly, and enclosing three penny stamps for our famil 
Handbook “Skim Troubles,” and we will forward with 
the Handbook a generons Free Trial of Antexema and of 
Antexema Granules, the famous blood purifier. Send at 
once to the Antexema Co., 83 Castle Road, London, N.W. 


Generous, Trial 


eend your name an 
: three penny stamps for handbook “Skin 
SSS Troubles” to ANTEXEMA, 83 Castle Road, London 
N.W., also enough Antexema and Antexema 
Granules to prove their value. Nam. this paper 


ALN TE 


Complaints. Of a 
chemists in regular, 


I give considerahly 
better value, offer 
you much longer 
credit, and grant 
far easi-r payment 
terme, than anyone 
e 


Rover, Singer, and oth:r high- 
grade Coventry cycles at Jj 


The nerve shock of boots will affect the health of Bsa ® BEERS 
everyone but the strongest. fe OMB) For Free Saurce’ send 
Bint te nied abe: Ca FUREY Eee, Aeutery tane, 


i London, KE. Mention paper 


monthly. 

A_small deposit only has to be 
paid before the mi ne is dis- 
patched on approval, and I gua- 
rantee absolute satis‘action or 
refund your money. 
HIGH-GRADZ COVENTRY 
CYCLES from £3 10/- CASH. 


r7/ 9, 12 Years’ 
The 


Guarantee. 
Worid’s Largest Deate - 
@ept. 114), COV EN TRY. 


OFez Fs 


By Profe3sor 
JOHN F, DAVIDSON, 
(the greatest expert of the day) 


Tells how the most difficult 
skating feats can be per- 
formed. 


Le | We INSTANT RELIEF 
REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


(cloited); absolutely pure; no preservatives used ; 
the most efficacious substitate for cod liver oll; 
invaluable for children and lwvalids. dib., 16; 11b., 26; 
2ib.,4/6, free; supplied constantly to the Countesses 
Cadogan, Pembroke, Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford. 
Lichfield, &c., by 


Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe,S.0., Devonshire. 


DO NOT DELAY. 


To regain and retain good healh every lady 
should send to Tne Lapy ManaGeress, 
The irristum Co. (Dept. P), 145 Stock- 
well Road, Lordon, S.W., for their little 
book giving free particulars of on absolutely 
harmless and thoroughly reliable remedy. 
Prices of which are 1/3, 2/9 post free. 


TIRED MEN. 


When you are tired of taking mysterions prescriptions 
and weary of wearing Blectric Belts, write to me, and 
I will send you a Book which shows how every mun 
young and oid, may be Quicklyand rropaeny Cur 

of NERVOUSNESS, EXEAUSTION, VARICOCELE, 


The concussion of the leather heel on made roads and 
pavements is greater than the resilience of the human 
foot can equalise. But not if Redfern’s Navy Rubber 
Heels are used. 


They absorb all concussion and make walking on any su:face as 
free from nerve jar as walking on soft turf. 

One pair saves its cost—and more—in boot repairs. 

All boot repairers can supg@ and fix them. 

63d. men’s, and 43d. Ladies’ and Children’s. 


— 


e 
Sold at all Rinks, end at ° 
Bookstalle, price or post 


free, 7d., from 


Write for Booklet— 


Redfern’s Rubber Works Ltd., Hyde, nr. Manchester. COLDS are the front doors to serious illnesses. 


SCOTT’S Emulsion closes the doors before the illness 
arrives by curing colds. Only SCO does this- 


This Statement is based on hundreds of letters received every year—such as this Ictter? 
5 Montgomery Road, Sharrow, Sheffield, Jan. 21st, 1909. 
_Gentlemen,—I have great pleasure in informing you of the 
great benefit I have derived through taKing SCOTT'S Emule. 
sion. Last year I caught a very 


AIT 


FOR @OOD 
VALUE. 


ROYAL AJAX 


CARRIAGE 


PAID, ‘FROM STOMACH TMMDICING or RURCTIGIEY, Mure In SCOTT'S Emulsion the manu. heavy cold on my chest, which 
£4 10/- Cede of corer tion this Paper A, J, LEIGH, 22 and | —in other emulsions the cure is seemed to hang on me fora great 
reat Russel 4 n, W.C. e a '° t+) atin 
UPWARDS, OB |] pea*tuccensfal resus, “™o™ W-O- Over Ewenss LEFT OUT! length of time, but after taking 
. y SCOTT’S EmulsionI found 
PER MONTH. 6/- TO 20/- great ease, the wheezing and phlegm disappearing 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) WILLIAM BATHE. 


SCOTT'S Emulsion cures a condition—no matter the age of the patient 


completely. 


SEND AT ONCE 


Mrs, BROOKES, the Emlocat Lady Special'st, 


has much p!casure inannouncing that her remedy 


PEB MONTH. 


Write for restoring health, w.thent medicine ts the 1] and will be approved by your Doctor for COLDS and COUGHS if 
for | WF ART CATALOGUE POST FREE. | 1 ee Siaee saan, flyakhn = 


Send a@once stamped addre 
ulurs and testimonials ( 


ed envelope for full partic. 
srantent genuine under @ 


Send for free sample bottle—enclose 3d. for postage and mention this paper, 
A charming booklet for your child comes with it SCOTT & BOWNE, Lid, 
to-11 Stonecutter Street, London, E.C. 


BRITISH CYCLE M’EF'G. CO. (1901) LTD. 
(Dept. P.W.), 1 & 3 BERRY STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


pena'ty of £1,00) o— 


Mrs. Stafford Brookes‘?s3.53N., G ie 
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Conducted by. Isobel. 


— 


WEEK ENDING 
Magca 10, 1910, 


DAINTY . 
DISHES. ° 


Orange and Rhubarb Preserve. 

To every pound of rhubarb allow 
three Seville oranges and one pound and 
a half of loaf sugar. Slice the oranges 
thinly as’ if for marmalade, rejectin 
the pith and pips. Slice the rhubarb, an 
put it with the oranges and loaf sugar 
into a preserving pan. Boil gently 
till the fruit is sufficiently cooked and the 
scum has oeased to rise. Pour into pots 
and cover as usual. 


Grey Pudding. 

Take a heaped teacupful of fine flour, 
and rub into it one ounce and a half of 
butter or clarified dripping. Add to this 
one teaspoonful of baking powder, a pinch 
of salt, half a teaspoonful of ground ginger. 
and a tablespoénf@ of caster sugar. - Mix 

‘with an egg and a gill of milk, adding 
more milk if necessary. Pour into a 
ased basin and steam for one hour and a 

alf. 


Potato Pastry 
Is very good and I think you will like 
my recipe. Take four ounces of cold 
boiled floury potato and pass through a 
sieve, mix Zith it four ounces of flour, a 
pinch of salt, one teaspoonful of baking 
wder, and rub into it two ounces and a 
half of clarified dripping. Work into a 
dough, adding, if necessary, a little cold 
water. This should be rolled out very thin, 
and is excellent for pies, tarts, jam puffs, 
and soon. (Reply tv Rose Marie.) 


Saimon Pritters. 
Take a tin of salmon, 


fluid, and break it up with a fork. Add 
two tablespoonfuls of white breadcrumbs, 
one beaten egg. a teaspoonful of aes 
parsley, pert and salt to taste. 
some clarified fat into a frying-pan, and, 
when smoking hot. fay in the mixture, 
ressed together in tablespoonfuls. Fry 
Tightly on both sides. drain on paper, 
and pile on a hot dish, garnished with 
parsley, and slices of lemon. 


REAL ARMAMENTS. 

The most powerful and serviceable of 
all armaments at man’s disposal consist 
not in armour plate, not in guns or 
ammunition. The true armament is that 
which comes from the enjoyment of robust 
health, from the possession of firm fiesh, 
a bright brain, a clear eye, a steady hand, 
and a vitality to resist all forms of illness, 
or other danger that may be about. There 
is no greater pe to health than pru- 
dently chosen food; in fact, no one can 
remain long in the pink of perfect health 
who neglects to exercise discretion in 
choosing the things of the table. The 
body requires, every day, a certain pro- 
eda of nutriment, but in several forms. 

re must be nutriment to repair waste 
and build up new tissue; there must be 
nutriment to supply energy to the func. 
tions, and there must be nutriment 
in the form of warmth. Currants sup- 
Ry all these in the proper proportions. 

e man, or woman, who eats currants 
liberally daily is armed against the 
dangers which beset health. Ask your 
grocer for the free booklet, . entitled 
“Home Recipes for Cooking Currants,” 
which gives the various ways in which 
Currants can be prepared for the family 
meals. 

Here isa recipe taken from this little 


MUNICH PUDDING. 


4 ozs. brown bread (free from crust), 
4o0zs. flour pinch of salt, one teaspoonful 
baking powder, 20zs. chopped suet, 4 ozs. 
currants, 3 ozs. sugar, 1 0z. candied peel 
(finely chopped', quarter - teaspoonful 
cinnamon or mired spice, one egg, two 
tablesponfals syrap. 

MerxHop.—Soak the bread in milk or 
water; when quite soft squeeze it dry, 
and beat it smooth with a fork. Mix the 
flour and other dry iugredients, then add 
the eyrup and the egg. Mix this 
thorough iy with the whole of the ingre- 

- dients. the mixture is too stiff add a 
little milk or water. Butter one large or 
two smaller pudding moulds, and near] 
fill with the prepared mixture. Cover with 

aper, and steam for about two 
urs. Unmould, dish up and serve with 

a hot custard or chocolate sauce. 


“The Soldier in Art,” illustrated with a selection of famous pictures, 


remove all 
bits of skin and bone, drain away the 


and invigorating effect, 


does not cause wrinkles, and there are few 
things more refreshing to a tired face than | odour, 
a wash in water as hot as can be borne to | scented sachets inside it. 


eg dash of toilet vinegar has been jcouple of days will be found to retain a 
e 


By MARIE ILLINGTON. 


(Miss Marie Ilington is well known to| quite young girls against treating the 

all theatre-goers, and holds a foremost place| matter too li nye : . 

in the ranks of our most talented comedy| There is all the difference in the world 

actresses.) between taking the offer lightly in such a 
way that the man can see that you are only 
anxious to make things easily, an 
appearing to ridicule him. The latter 
would not only be unkind and ungenerous, 
but extremely ill-bred and unwomanly, and 
a great deal of tact will have to be shown 
in the matter. 

Of course the easiest form of proposal to 

refuse is the written one, for one can write 
and re-write it, but, unfortunately, a 
ve t number of men prefer to chance 
their luck verbally. 

In a ketter of refusal a tactful woman 
should thank her would-be husband for 
the honour (it is generally supposed to 
be an honour), and she might soften the 
blow by remarking that she never intends 

man has got quite used to refusals—or|to marry, or not for very many years, 
should have done so if he has not—and but! or if she happens to be engaged or py 
little sympathy could be felt for his|engaged to someone, she may tell him 


SO more difficult question eould be 
asked than, ‘‘ What is the best 
d way to refuse a proposal?” 
db~)Q There is generally a certain 
effs amount of diffidence on the 
part of both the man and girl 
on such an important occasion, but when 
a refusal is necessary the difficulties are 
increased trebly. 

Here and there one meets with men who 
seem to make it part of the serious business 
of life to court and propose to almost 
every woman they meet, and in cases like 
these the refusal is as easy as the proposal, 
for one feels that hav: been refused 
many and many a time before the dear 


disappointment should he show any. that. 

With a more genuine case, where the man | Never Give Way 
is seriously in love, everything is of course | to Giggiing. 
different. No kind-hearted woman would 
allow a man to propose to her when she 
meant to refuse him, if she could possibly 
avoid it, and as a man invariably shows 
by little hints, or a word dropped, appar- 
ently carelessly, the way his wishes lie it 
is in most cases comparatively easy to 
“warn him off” before the fatal words are 
spoken. 


When You Deal 
with a Dense Man. 


Occasionally a man is either too dense or 
too conceited to accept such a warning ; 
but then the unpleasant consequences are 
due to his own stupidity or conceit, and 
he has no one but himself to blame for 
any twinges of wounded vanity or affection 
which he may experience. 


The greatest care should be taken not 
to say anything which might seem unkind, 
and particularly so when the proposal 
comes from a very young man. 

Young people, especially boys, are apt 
to feel things very acutely, and, although 
they soon get over a blow of this sort, 
I always think that one should never fail 
to let young people down very lightly. 
Older folk have faced disappointments 
before, and can take a blow stantling up. 
but young ones are often abnormally 
sensitive. 

In a verbal proposal no one, however 
experienced, can say beforehand what 
words to use, as they must depend to a 
great extent on those in which the proposal 
is made, but one thing I would impress 


The more nervous and awkward aJ|upon you girls and that is this: Don’t 
proposal the more difficult it is to refuse | giggle. 
gracefully, and as the average man is — that lots of young women giggle 
never more awkward or nervous than when|from one reason only—nervousness, but 


he is offering “his hand and heart” to 
some fair lady, it would always be wiser 
for one's own sake, if for nothing else, to 
“warn him off” at an early stage in his 
love-making. 

Personally, I am afraid that I should be 
inclined to treat the matter lightly and 
laugh it off, half as though I ikon the 
offer were not intended seriously. This 
seems to me the most generous way to 
behave, as it gives the man an opportunity, 
if he has the sense to seize it, of accept- 
ing that view, without showing surprise, 
and so saving both from the unpleasantness 
of an actual refusal. 

This would be a good plan of campaign 
in some cases, but I would like to warn 


few men understand that often what they 
term “idiotic giggling” is only the result 
of over-excitement and nervousness. 

Every man hates a giggling woman, and 
at no time would it be more irritating and 
more inappropriate than when a man is 
sincerely offering you everything that he 
has to offer. 

Be natural, be sincere in your regret, 
but don’t harp on your regret too much, 
and remember, when you suspect a man 
of seeking an opening to “ pop the question ” 
that the best and kindest way to refuse a 

roposal is not to allow it to be made. 

his may sound a little paradoxical, but 
I think and hope I’ve made myself 
thoroughly understood, 


PRETTY GIRL HINTS. 


Waer: fruits leave a stain on the-teeth | Wasntne the face every night in butter- 
it should be removed at once by rubbing on | milk will insure as lovely a complexion as 
a little salt. ever was cultivated by the use of expensive 
skin foods, 


Tue orange is one of the best friends of 
the girl with the lovely complexion. It 


t DalLy massage and wringing of the hands 
clears the skin marvellously. 


increases their circulation and rejuvenates 
them. The hands as well as the rest of the 
Rvssinc the face gently with a chamois | body need exercise if they are to retain 
skin will often eliminate the unsightly j their youthful appearance. 
shininess some pegple are afflicted with. 
—— . ALWays wear shoes that are large enough 
A Goop cure for slight headaches is to jif you wish to have pretty feet, and the 
take a facial bath of cold water into which |leather should be soft and pliable. The 
a few drops of sweet eng of ammonia have |foot, however, that slips about in a large 
been dropped. This has a most refreshing jshoe is as much likely to get disfigured as 
the foot that is pinched. 


Hor water, as is generall 


supposed, 


InsTEap of sprinkling the hair with 
perfume occasionally to give it a pleasant 
try spraying the pillow-case or place 
The hair, after a 

deliciously faint odour, 
: 


»Yyes BRR eese 


time. 
and full of human interest. 


HINTS FoR 
JHE HOME, 


Woollen Curtains 
' Should not be permitted in a je3. 
room. They exclude air, and harbour 
dust and other impurities. Cretonne or 
chintz is all that is required. 
To Clean Up as You Go 

Should be the cardinal rule in th, 
kitchen. No other place has a greater 
need for cleanliness than the kitchen. || ig 
essential to good cooking and healt). 
A Slate and Pencil 

Should be kept in every kitchen. ‘Tj, 
cook will write on it what stores sh, 
requires, and the mistress, after givin 
out the stores, will write down the meals 


d | for the day. 


A Double Saucepan 

. Is a very useful thing in a kitchen for 
keeping bo’ ilk, sauces, and gravirs 
warm. If this cannot be had, a jug placed 
in a saucepan of boiling water is a 
useful substitute. 
Before Washing Up, 

Wipe out greasy dishes with a pico of 
paper. This minimises the work of washing 
up, and by this means the fat is burned 
and does not go down the drains with ths 
washing-up water. 

Stewing 

Is gentle simmering in a small quantity 
of liquor, and is the most economical way 
of cooking. Nothing is thrown away. and 
the full value of the article that is cooked 
is retained in the liquor. 

Mattresses 

Should always be bound over the cdys 
with unbleached calico. Half the width 
of the calico will be sufficient for an 
ordinary mattress. Hem the raw edye, 
and then stitch it firmly to the mattress, 
This will serve to keep it clean. 
Aluminium Utensils 

For the kitchen are becoming daily 
more popular on account of their light 
weight and cleanliness. They must never 
be washed with soda, soap and water 
being all that is required, with a littl 
powdered whiting for polishing. 

Your Benares Vases 

Should be first washed with soap and 
water, and then well rubbed with a cut 
lemon. Pltinge into boiling water and 

at once, and they will have a brilliant 

ish. All chased brass can be treated 
in this way. (Reply to A. M. D., Putney.) 


MOTHER'S BREAKPAST. 

Did not Relish Pood after Cooking !t. 

The practice of going too long without 
food often leads to excessive indulgencs 
in tea or coffee, which plays havoc with 
the digestive and nervous systems. 
Women who superintend the cooking of 
the family breakfast often err in this 
respect. Cooking destroys their appetite, 
so they take nothing morning after moru- 
ing except a cup or two of strong tea or 
coffee. 

A lady at Bolton writes how she waa 
cured of this dangerous habit by finding 
a ready-cooked food of great nourishing 
value and delicious flavour in Grape- 
Nuts. 

“ Before using Grape-Nuts,” she writes. 
“‘my usual breakfast consisted of one or 
two cups of tea, as I had no appetite in 
the early morning. This tea-drinking 02 
an empty stomach brought on seve:? 
indigestion, and Bswas advised to break- 
fast with the rest of the family. But 
after cooking the ordinary food I cud 
not eat it, and would have persisted ix 
my tea-drinking, although I knew t's 
harm it was doing me. if a friend had not 
persuaded me to try Grape-Nuts. 

“T found the flavour of this crisp fvol 
delicious, and what was another gre! 
recommendation to an_ over-work” 
mother, it was always just ready to eu. 
For the last three monthe I have taken 
Grape-Nuts regularly, and my old troubi- 
has quite gone. ¥ know which methol 
of starting the day pays best, and I sh! 
always stick tomy Grape-Nuts and mi!< 
breakfast.” - 

Name given by Grape-Nuts Co. *? 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

7d. per packet of your grocer. 

Ever read the above letter? 4 
mew one appears from time to 
They are genuine, true 
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The Lifebuoy thrown 
in the Nick of Time’ 
saves life. 


-ure . 


} MN 
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PURE Coffee alone has the property of refreshing both brain 
and body; of increasing vitality and diminishing fatigue. 


Sd per tlb Tin 


i ing Grocer’ and 
S Go. Ead., 62, King William 


cGy Grocer does not stock ‘Fazenda,’ write 
address) to State of San Paulo (Brazil) Pure Coffee 
; street, London. 
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THE GENUINE SWISS 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


The Peoples Favourde. 


To-morrow- No! 


ithis very day ask 
your. dealer. for 
LIFEBUOY SOAP. 


“You never know 


says the time-worn 
phrase aridits as well 
to be on the safe side 
more especially when 


| LIFEBUOY SOAP 
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mNDine, PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, 
‘am 's SOOTHING 


£2@i COMFORTING 
AFTER 


FTER shaving do you feel a soreness and irritation 
where the razor has passed; or if your skin is 
naturally sensitive, is there an uncomfortable 

smarting sensation set up? The soothing effect of a 
little Zam-Buk rubbed freely over the skin is a most 
pleasant and beneficial experience. 

Zam-Buk entirely dispels that chafed or “ dried-up” feel- 
ing of the skin after shaving. It gives the fuce a refreshing 
glow if the rich bulm is left to soak into the minute cuts and 
pores for a few minutes ; and then, before putting one's collar 
on, any Zam-Buk not quite absorbed can be taken off with the 
end of the towel. - 
These little Zam-Buk dressings make shaving, even over 
the most delicate skins, a delightful, easy and safe proceeding. 
Zam-Buk ie germicidal besides being healing and soothing ; and 
therefore, the risks of blood-poisoning from an unclean razor 
are reduced, and any festering or soreness is quickly taken 
out of a scraped spot or cut. 


Zam-Buk handy. 
Of chemists at 1/14, 2,9, or 4/6 a bor, 


Yj man 


Zam-Buk Medicinal and Toilet’ Soap, which 
embodies many of the excellent features of the 
Zam-Buk balm, is used as a shaving soap on 
account of its rich, lasting lather. Always keep | 


A National 
Subject. 


Commons; the question, however, that I have sought to 
solve for you is: What good or otherwise ccmes to the 

ple, that is, you and me, through the existence of the 
as House. So as to place the matter in an absolutely 
“enh light I have obtained the views of gentlemen 
belonging to each of the three great political parties, 
and their opinions may be taken as honest and straight- 
forward according to their own particular lights, They 
should interest every reader of the paper, 


“ Way can’t people arrive in time when they’ve got a 

train to catch ?" writes CoMMERCIAL 
Late Again. indignantly. ‘‘ There’s my neighbour, 

who is considered a very smart man 
in the City, yet he is always late or just on the point of 
losing his train every morni The other day he arrived 
at the station wearing a muffler, jumped into our carriage 
as the train was moving off, and during the journey city- 
wards occupied his time in putting on his collar and 
completin, his toilet. On another occasion he munched 
a sandwich during the journey, explaining that, as he 
had no time for breakfast, his wife had huriie lly got it 
ready for him while he was dressing.”—— 

There are a great many reasons why some people are 
always late for trains, COMMERCIAL. With some it is sheer 
laziness. Others can't resist the pleasures of the break- 
fast-table, and many are late in the morning because they 
retired late on the previous night. Again, I have heard 
of le who actually took a delight in turning up 
at dhe Tost moment and jumping into the train just as it 
was moving off. : 

By an interesting coincidence, CoMMERCIAL, our old 
Picture Couplets hero, Mr. Brown, evidently suffers from 

- the same complaint as your neighbour. On our first page 
you will find a picture of him making a dash for the 8.40 
train, and you and all my other readers are asked to state 
in the best line you can think of what happened, whether 
he caught the train, whether he was left behind, whether 
he was the victim of accident, what the railwaymen did, 
or what the other passengers said. 

Why, you will find that this week’s subject suggests 
quite a host of ideas. So start at once to make up your 
lines. And be sure you let us have them in good time. 
You may lose your morning train if you like, but please 
don’t overlook the closing date for this week’s contest. It 
may mean to you the loss of a big cash prize, 

' 


Tis week's article for lady readers is on the very good 
subject of ‘“‘ How Best to Decline a 
To Teach Proposal of Marriage,” and it is 
Girls Tact. written by Miss Marie Illington, the 
well-known comedy actress. Such an 
article is really very useful, for it is surprising how unknow- 
ingly tactless some girls are on occasions like these. I 
- remember, years ago, an old friend of mine confiding to 
me that he had proposed to the lady of his choice and she 
told him she didn’t think she could marry him. The fact 
was, she explained, she rather expected a wealthy 
young man to propose to her, but in the event of her 
expectations not being realised would he ask her again ? 
Doubtless it was rather a dilemma for the lady to be in, 
but, to say the least of it, she handled the situation very 
clumsily. : 
For next week's article I am getting Mr. Lewis Waller 
to give to lady readers of P.W. his opinions on the subject, 
§ Are Men more Romantic than Women ?”’ | 


W. W., of Potternewton, Leeds, who calls himself by a 
nom de plume that we have all heard so 


2 way. ao gee I dare not repeat it, 
jan's Be me this letter: ‘ 
earn r: ‘When a person 


has done his friend an exceptionally 
: good turn, we sometimes hear them 
exclaim: ‘Thanks, old chap, you're a brick/* Now, 
what I want to know is: Wid should a chap be called a 
brick, of all things imaginable ? Surely there. must be 
some interesting circumstance related to this term, as it is 
fairly common, but I have never as yet heard an attempt 
at ee ea 4 

ve you ever noticed those examples of nonsense 
logic which have appeared from time to time in our Odd 
Corner? They prove by a roundabout means that a cow 
fis a handkerchief, or that a coal-scuttle is a daffodil, 
The origin of the expression “he’s a brick!" which is 
University slang, comes about in the same manner, thus: 
A brick Seep red, so & deep-read—a _ well-read—man 
is a brick. deep-read man is a “good man” in 
University phrase. A good man is a jolly fellow, therefore, 
@ jolly fellow is a brick, 


Note.—A peneKnife will 


HeEnre is an apparent poser from a correspondent, who 
a aie the chilly nom de plume of Icz- 
BERG. “If it is warmer as we get 
nearer the sun,” he says, “‘ why is there 
snow all the year round on some mountain peaks ? ”—— 

There are two reasons, IcrBERG. The rays of the sun 
pass through the air without decomposing. When they 
reach the earth, and not till then, their heat is set free. 
We therefore receive the greater portion of our warmth 
by radiation from the earth, and the greater the distance 
from the mass of the earth the less the heat. Heat is 
retained over the surface of the world by the screen of 
vapour that surrounds us. As we ascend this screen gets 
thinner or “ rarer,” and at a height the heat, therefore, 
escapes far more easily than near the surface. Which 
explains why our noses become pinker the further we 
ascend, 


Excelsior. 


“THE other evening over a smoke an interesting dis- 
cussion between two friends developed 


ar ly itself," writes Tarry. ‘“ The int 
Affairs was: Should a man tell his sweetheart 


or wife all his previous little love affairs ? 
One held that he should, as it would once for all clear the 
air and prevent any future misunderstanding. The other 
said that by doing so a man would do more harm than 
good, for it would inculcate a spirit of suspicion in the 
woman which would feed itself upon every innocent 
frivolity and make life unbearable. Which position do 
you think is the stronger ? ” 

I rather incline to the views of your second friend, 
Tarry. The reciting of early love affairs to a wife can 
do no possible good whatsoever. At best they only 
arouse temporarily a little jealousy, and at worst they 
provide a taunt during subsequent little differences af 
opinion: “It’s a pity you didn’t marry Tom!” or “I 
wish your wonderful Bertha had been your wife!” No, 
Tarry, I think, on the whole it is best to let sleeping 
dogs lie. 


DEvonIAN wants to know what would happen if the votes 

cast for each candidate in a County 
Dead Heats Division were equal. ‘In Boroughs, 
in Elections. I fancy,” he says, ‘““the Mayor gives 

the casting vote, but since in County 
Divisions there may be several small towns, each possibly 
possessing proud Mayors, what would happen in such a 
case? Although hardly likely, yet with such narrow 
majorities as we have been experiencing of late, this might 
actually take place.”—— 

The first. result, DrvonrAN, would probably be an 
exclamation of disgust from the Returning Officer at the 
prospect of having to superintend a re-count. If this 
re-count confirmed the first announcement, it would fall 
to the lot of the same gentleman to give a casting vote. 
In the event of his refusing to do so, both candidates would 
be returned to Parliament, but neither of them would be 
allowed to take part in a division until all the votes cast 
in the election had been carefully scrutinised. In the 
course of this process it is almost certain that someone 
would be disqualified, and the candidate for whom his 
vote had been cast would be politely but firmly requested 
to retire into the peace of private life. 


HERE is the question of Oxonrensis, of Oxford: “I 
cannot understand how it is that pretty 

A Question girls are so much more gracious to 

of Looks. men than plain ones are. There are, 

of course, exceptions, but I believe the 
above to be the rule. One would have thought the 
Ee girls would have been proud and stand-offish. 
en would go after them, however they were treated. 
But they seem almost invariably gracious and kind. On 
the other hand, one would have thought that a girl who has 
no attractive looks would have tried to gain men’s regard 
by being gracious and kind. Poor things! if they only 
knew how foolish bey look when they aes and sniff, 
and pout, and give themselves such airs. They do not 
seem to know that a smiling face and a gracious manner, 
and a kind tone, will help much to make the plainest girl 
attractive. Is it that the pretty girls, knowing they 
cannot escape the pursuit of men, do not attempt to 
avoid it? and, contrariwise, that the others, knowing 
that men (like other animals) incline to pursue that which 
flies from them, retreat, just in order to tempt pursuit ? 
Do, please, try and solve me this strange enigma.” 

I think it’s this way, Oxonrensis: A plain girl going 
through life often finds herself overlooked by the men just 
because she is plain. Consequently she gets very sensitive 
on the subject of looks and becomes rather reserved where 
men are concerned. This reserve you take for stand- 
offishness. On the other hand, the pretty girl gets 
nothing but smiles, pretty speeches, and nice little atten- 
tions wherever she goes, and learning never to expect 
anything else, becomes habitually gracious to mankind, 


Fire insurance was the topic which R. J. B. and a friend 
The First Were ‘discussing the other day, and in 
Fire the course of their conversation his 
Insurance. friend made the following statement : 
: __. The first kind of policy was a small 
copper disc, which had to be fastened to the house assured, 
and served the same purpose as the one so well known 
to-day. Can you tell me,” writes R. J. B., “if this 
is correct, and if so, who were the first to issue them ? My 
friend says that the reason they were discontinued was 
that so many were stolen.” —— 
Your friend is practically right in his assertion, R. J. B. 


he awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page 


or whose suggestion for a title ia used, 
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The earliest companies all issued little metal badge: 
many of which are still in existence on the walls of oq 
houses. At the same time, they had some form of agroo. 
ment in writing. The custom was discontinued partly 
because the badges used to be stolen, ard partly becausg 
the idea is obviously a superfluous one. The Hand.jn. 
Hand, founded in 1696, were the first company to start it 
Fire assurance in England dates back to the Great Fire 
of London in 1666. That opened men’s eyes to the neces. 
sity for it, and three or four companies were started jn 
the next few years, They used to run their own firg 
brigades, and only called on their members to pay their 
shares when compensation had to be given out. 

Curiously mrt ip the honour of inventing fire insuranca 
belongs to Iceland, where an ingenious system was in forcg 
as far back as the twelfth century. There when a man's 
house was burned down he had the legal right to collect 
half the value of the necessities destroyed from tho 
neighbouring yeomen. 


Is spiritualism a fraud ? Can the dead communicate with 
the ce t These questions have been 
Sham Spirits asked often but never satisfactorily 
or Real? answered; now, however, my friend 
the Editor of Pearson’s Magazine hag 
set himself the task of investigating this intensely impor. 
tant subject. Inquiries are being conducted on his 
behalf, and there is at last a prospect of the real truth 
being exposed. The first article of the series that will 
sot. fyctti the results of the investigations appear in the 
March number of Pearson’s Magazine ; in it are disclosed 
many startling facts concerning the methods by which 
spirit forms are produced at séances, and these methods 
are illustrated by a unique set of photographs, On tle 
opposite page will be found further particulars, 


GRUESOME would like to know how hospitals disposs of 
the various amputated limbs left behind 
Lost Limbs. by patients. “A friend of mine,” he 
says, ‘states that they are buricd in 
the hospital grounds. Is this correct ? ”>—— 

It may be done in some country hospitals, Gaursour, 
but it certainly is not the custom in London, In tho 
first place, should a patient wish to, he can always kecp 
his lost limb as a memento of his visit. If this rather 
ae ora keepsake doesn’t appeal to him the hospital 
will take it off his hands, In that case, it will probably 
be handed over to one of the senior students for the pur- 

of dissection, or else buried in the coffin of a pauper 
patient who has ae oe post-mortem examination 
about the same time. In the event of a limb being of 
special pathological interest it would be preserved in tho 
museum. Fingers or other small pieces. of anatomy 
would protiahly be gathered up with the dressing and 
destroyed by 


A coop planetary poser comes from Coma. “ Seeing 
that Venus has an atmosphere and 
seasons similar to our earth,” he 
writes, “and that it is, therefore. as 
likely to have human inhabitants a3 
Mars, how is it, please, that our interest and speculation 
in that respect centres solely on the latter planet ? ”"—— 

I am afraid your premises are not quite correct, Com. 
So far as our astronomers are able to judge, Venus is not 
nearly as fitted to sustain life as Mars. In the first place. 
it receives practically double as much heat from the sun 
as we do, and as it is covered with a dense vaporous 
atmosphere which must retain and intensify this warmth. 
a Venusian would have to be a remarkably tough gentle- 
man not to succumb to sunstroke. 

Secondly, owing to the greater inclination of her avis 
the seasons in Venus must. vary so intensely that woe 
cannot conceive any form of life which could survive tlie 
two extremes. From terrific heat in the summer they 
would be plunged into cold in the winter such as we have 
no experience of. Mars, on the contrary, though con- 
siderably colder than the earth, has no such violent 
variations. Its chief difference from the earth lies in the 
tenuity of its atmosphere. A man weighing ten stons 
here would only weigh four stone on Mars, a thought 
which must make some very stout gentlemen wish that 
they were able to take a trip to that planet. Mars is 
very much easier to examine through a telescope than 
Venus, owing to the dazzling brightness of the latter. 
caused by its proximity to the sun. 
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CAN THE DEAD RETURN? 


1S SPIRITUALISM A FRAUD ? Searching investigations into Spiritualism are now being conducted 
by PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, and the results published in a startling series of articles, 
Marsch Number, which is now an safe, Mr. William Marriott, the famous psychic expert, describes 
his startling discoveries of trickery and deception on the part of the mediums who produce 
The weird phenomena of Spiritualism have actually been photographed, 


and we see how ‘spirit’ hands and “ spirit’’ forms appear in the darkened seance room and in 


‘+s Materialised Spirit-forms.” 


Ss 


THE 


unique articles, the truth and the whole truth will 
will be placed on its trial, and believers in it will be aawited to come forward and de‘end their 
See the MARCH Number of 
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, Without i disagreeable features. In the tube it is absolutel sanitary, and m:y be applie.t easily, twelve. months. Money ress a bast 
safely, and at a moment's notice. Put up only in collapsible tubes, 1/-.. * willing returned if not ap- Repeat orders r: re 
nab} . ‘ proved, Thousands of Repeat the Royal Palac: ees 
If not obtainable locally, a ample tube will be sent post free to any address upon recoipt of L/- Ma Orders and Unsolicited Testi, = — ‘im, 
P.O. or stamps. ; Fsnnniats received, With every Carpet we shall ABSO| r= 
: ——— AWAY a very handsome Bug to match, or we will se ae 


and 2 RUGS for 10/6. 


GALAXY BARGAIN 


: CONTAINING _ ; 
HAIR TONIC | oe i 
. . 1 -_ 
The World’s Best Preparation for the Hair. 21 
* Offered Below . Wholesale ; 
‘ vices. P65 

Eve:ybody should realise the importance: of giving the hair daily care. Ordiniry washing and = d 
brushing 18 not effective in pecensing germs attacking the hair—those germs which destroy the rsots : MONEY RETURNED dng NEA - — 

-and prevent growth. Keep your hair clean aud the roots healthy by using every day a little If NOT FULLY SAT The lot, packed free, awd se: ° ; 
‘VASELINE’ Hair Tonic. No-need for vigorous rubb:ng or to use large quantities. Use it a3 an 2 Superb Quality Cream Blank. ints 
ordinary dressing., It will restore and preserve the strength of the hair, maintain vitality, ant keep per wo a Sin, by 72in., bes el 
the scalp clean and sweet. Delicately perfumed, it will make your hair as beautiful as it ought to be. és ieee 2 womens oun Heather-Coloure: . 

‘ } 7 2 “eo Remmi useful blanket, si ay 
bi é ered. : ‘ 
Try a Bottle. 1/-, 2/s, & 3/= ~ sae 2 Yorkshire Combed Whi: villed 
seas Binmaketay ticks marm, ott 60 
If not obtainable local'y, a trial bottle will be sent, post free, to any address in the Un‘tel . ; re : ee 
Kingdom upon -receipt of Postal Order for 1/., 2/-, or 3/-, or Stamps. 2 Manas auateg sath warn nd Beet : ; 
. size, f5in. by ASin. , . FREE: 
Descriptive Booklet of all the ‘ Vaggline ’ Preparations, post free. . Norell durable sone ans a ey ne £& 
. . e weight . Very warm. - . 
‘The Word ‘VASELINE’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 2 Cream Coloured Warm. Fine, oonat ma 
: beautiful finish, full size. , ie 5 e . 
« CHESEB i All orders executed in rotation as they arrive by post. 12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS CIVEN WITH © we, 
: ROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., Rimstentet Fer orig gre id cospets, isarveriey, eat? Aig brane bee 3. 
a vermantels, Cu ns, &e., Pos if mentiox araon'’s Wi uy 3/10, when writlos 
42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. Orders executed, packed free, and shipped overt rite, “Telograplio Adiivess: ECLII>' 
(Dept. P.W.), Mnfs., Ot an 
F, HODGSON & SONS, 1203%:8 Sascrc:, WOODSLEY R26, 4: 38 
Be. iq 
There is Nothing to Throw 
| Fey row Away 
7 7 ¢ y] a . s . ‘a é 
Gh. re it i leaves eee or useless sediment. Cocoa is all nourishment—the word itself means “ Food 
ds. © . 3 - . . 
ods is one of Nature's best gifts to mankind, and every year finds it more and more relied upon |: 
who study health and diet. , 
‘Ss | OA 
FRY PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA 
1 © . ¥ oye 
s set by ithe Oldest House in the Trade, and is unsurpassed for’ solubility, fragrance, and I 
7 ledical Press, including The Lancet, British Medical Journal, and Medical An.iual, 
testifies to its absolute purity. ‘ : 


‘Cocoa 


NOTHING TO LEAVE IN THE BOTTOM OF THE CUP. 


PRECIOUS TO THE LAST DROP. 
EE EE 
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